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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.* 


Russia is the most extraordinary country on the 
globe, in the four most important particulars of 
empire—its history, its extent, its population, and 
its power. 

It has for Europe another interest—the interest 
of alarm, the evidence of an ambition which has 
existed for a hundred and fifty years, and has never 
paused ; an increase of territory which has never 
suffered the slightest casualty of fortune ; the most 
complete security against the retaliation of Euro- 
pean war; and a government at once despotic and 
popular ; exhibiting the most boundless authority in 
the sovereign, and the most boundless submission 
in the people ; a mixture of habitual obedience, and 
divine homage: the reverence to a monarch, with 
almost the prostration to a divinity. 

Its history has another superb anomaly : Russia 
gives the most memorable instance in human annals, 
of the powers which lie within the mind of individual 
man. Peter the Great was not the restorer, or 
the reformer of Russia; he was its moral creator. 
He found it, not as Augustus found Rome, accord- 
ing to the famous adage, ‘‘ brick, and left it mar- 
ble ;”’ he found it a living swamp, and left it 
covered with the fertility of laws, energy, and 
knowledge ; he found it Asiatic, and left it Euro- 
pean ; he removed it as far from Scythia, as if he 
had placed the diameter of the globe between ; he 
found it not brick, but mire, and he transformed 
a region of huts into the magnificence of empire. 

Russia first appears in European history in the 
middle of the ninth century. Its climate and its 
soil had till then retained it in primitive barbarism. 
The sullenness of its winter had prevented invasion 
by civilized nations, and the nature of its soil, 
one immense plain, had given full scope to the 
roving habits of its half famished tribes. The 
great invasions which broke down the Roman 
empire, had drained away the population from the 
north, and left nothing but remnants of chans behind. 
Russia had no sea, by which she might send her 
bold savages to plunder or to trade with Southern 
and Western Europe. And, while the man of 
Scandinavia was subduing kingdoms, or carrying 
back spoil to his northern crags and lakes, the 
Russian remained, like the bears of his forest, in 
his cavern during the long winter of his country ; 
and even when the summer came, was still but a 
melancholy savage, living like the bear upon the 
roots and fruits of his ungenial soil. 

It was to one of those Normans, who, instead 
of steering his bark towards the opulence of the 
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south, turned his dreary adventure to the north 
that Russia owed her first connection with intelli- 
gent mankind. The people of Novgorod, a people 
of traders, finding themselves overpowered by their 
barbarian neighbors, solicited the aid of Ruric, a 
Baltic chieftain, and, of course, a pirate and a 
robber. ‘The name of the Norman had earned old 
renown in the north. Ruric came, rescued the 
city, but paid himself by the seizure of the sur- 
rounding territory, and founded a kingdom, which 
he transmitted to his descendants, and which lasted 
until the middle of the sixteenth century. 

In the subsequent reign we see the effect of the 
northern pupilage ; and an expedition, in the style 
of the Baltic exploits, was sent to plunder Con- 
stantinople. This expedition consisted of twe 
thousand canoes, with eighty thousand men on 
board. The expedition was defeated, for the 
Creeks had not yet sunk into the degeneracy of 
later times. They fought stoutly for their capital, 
and roasted the pirates in their own canoes, by 
showers of the famous ‘‘ Greek fire.’’ 

Those invasions, however, were tempting to the 
idleness and poverty, or to the avarice and ambition 
of the Russians ; and Constantinople continued to 
be the great object of cupidity and assault, for three 
hundred years. But the city of Constantine was 
destined to fall to a mightier conqueror. 

Still, the northern barbarian had now learned 
the road to Greece, and the intercourse was 
mutually beneficial. Greece found daring allies in 
her old plunderers, and in the eleventh century she 
gave the Grand-duke Vladimir a wife, in the person 
of Anna, sister of the emperor Basil Il.; a gift 
made more important by its being accompanied by 
his conversion to Christianity. 

A settled succession is the great secret of royal 
peace : but among those bold riders of the desert, 
nothing was ever settled, save by the sword; and 
the first act of all the sons, on the decease of their 
father, was, to slaughter each other; until the 
contest was settled in their graves, and the last 
survivor quietly ascended the throne. 

But war, on a mightier scale than the Russian 
Steppes had ever witnessed, was now rolling over 
Central Asia. The cavalry of Genghiz Khan, 
which came, not in squadrons, but in nations, and 
charged, not like troops, but like thunderclouds, 
began to pour down upon the valley of the Wolga. 
Yet the conquest of Russia was not to be added to 
the triumphs of the great Tartar chieftain: a 
mightier conqueror stopped him on his way, and 
the Tartar died. 

His son Toushi, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, burst over the frontier at the head 
of half a million of horsemen. The Russian 
princes, hastily making up their quarrels, advanced 
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to meet the invader; but their army was instantly 
trampled down, and before the middle of the cen- 
tury, all the provinces, and all the cities of Russia, 
were the prey of the men of the wilderness. 
Novgorod alone escaped. 

The history of this great city would be highly 
interesting, if it were possible now to recover its 
details. It was the chief depot of the northern 
Asiatic commerce with Europe ; it had a govern- 
ment, laws, and privileges of its own, with which 
it suffered not even the Khan of the Tartars to 
interfere. Its population amounted to four hun- 
dred thousand—then nearly equal to the population 
of a kingdom. In the thirteenth century it con- 
nected itself still more effectively with European 
commerce, by becoming a member of the Hanse- 
atic League; and the wonder and pride of the 
Russians were expressed in the well-known half- 
profane proverb, ‘‘ Who can resist God, and the 
great Novgorod t’’ 

There is always something almost approaching 
to picturesque grandeur in the triumphs of barba- 
rism. The Turk, until he was fool enough to 
throw away the turban, was the most showy per- 
sonage in the world. The Arabs, under Mahomet, 
were the most stately of warriors, and the Spanish 
Moors threw all the pomp, and even all the ro- 
mance, of Europe into the shade. Even the chiefs 
of the ‘‘ Golden Horde’’ seemed to have had as 
picturesque a conception of supremacy as the 
Saracen. Their only city was a vast camp, in 
the plains between the Caspian and the Wolga; 
and while they left the provinces in the hands of 
the native princes, and enjoyed themselves in the 
manlier sports of hunting through the plains and 
mountains, they commanded that every vassal prince 
should attend at the imperial tent to receive per- 
mission to reign, or pethaps to live ; and that, even 
when they sent their Tartar collectors to receive 
the tribute, the Russian princes should lead the 
Tartar’s horse by the bridle, and give him a feed 
of oats out of their cap of state! - 

But another of those sweeping devastators, one 
of those gigantic executioners, who seem to have 
been sent from time to time to punish the horrible 
profligacies of Asia, now rose upon the north. 
Timour Khan, the Tamerlane of European story, 
the invincible, the lord of the Tartar world, rushed 
with his countless troops upon the sovereignties of 
Western Asia. This universal conqueror crushed 
the Tartar dynasty of Russia, and then burst away, 
like an inundation, to overwhelm other lands. But 
the native Russians again made head against their 
Tartar masters, and a century and a half of san- 
guinary warfare followed, with various fortunes, 
and without any other result than blood. 

Without touching on topics exclusively reli- 
gious, it becomes a matter of high interest to mark 
the vengeances, furies, and massacres, of heathen- 
ism, in every age of the world. Yet while we 
believe, and have such resistless reason to believe, 
in the providential government, what grounds can be 
discovered for this sufferance of perpetual horrors? 
For this we have one solution, and but one: stern 





as the inflictions are, may they not be in mercy! 
may not the struggles of barbarian life be permit- 
ted, simply to retard the headlong course of bar- 
barian corruption? may there not be excesses of 
wickedness, extremes of national vice, an accumu- 
lation of offences against the laws of moral nature, 
(which are the original laws of Heaven,) actually 
incompatible with the divine mercy’ Nothing can 
be clearer to the understanding, than that there 
are limits which the Divine Being has prescribed 
to his endurance of the guilt of man, and prescribed 
doubtless for the highest objects of general mercy ; 
as there are offences which, by human laws, are 
incompatible with the existence of society. 

The crimes of the world before the flood were 
evidently of an intense iniquity, which precluded 
the possibility of purification ; and thus it became 
necessary to extinguish a race, whose continued 
existence could only have corrupted every future 
generation of mankind. 

War, savage feuds, famines, and pestilences, 
may have been only divine expedients to save the 
world from another accumulation of intolerable 
iniquity, by depriving nations of the power of utter 
self-destruction, by thinning their numbers, by com- 
pelling them to feel the miseries of mutual aggres- 
sion, and even by reducing them to that degree of 
poverty which supplied the most effective antidote 
to their total corruption. 

Still, those sufferings were punishments, but 
punishments fully earned by their fierce passions, 
savage propensities, remorseless cruelties, and gen- 
eral disobedience of that natural law of virtue, 
which, earlier even than Judaism or Christianity, 
the Eternal had implanted in the heart of his crea- 
tures. 

In the fifteenth century Russia began to assume 
a form. Ivan III. broke off the vassalage of Rus- 
sia to the ‘‘Golden Horde.’”’ He had married 
Sophia, the niece of the Greek emperor, to which 
we may attribute his civilization ; and he received 
the embassies of Germany, Venice, and Rome, at 
Moscow. His son, Ivan IV., took Novgorod, 
which he ruined, and continued to fight the Poles 
and Tartars until he died. His son Ivan, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, was crowned by 
the title of czar, formed the first standing army 
of Russia, named the Strelitzes, and established a 
code of laws. In 1598, by the death of the Czar 
Feodor without children, the male line of Ruric, 
which had held the throne for seven hundred and 
thirty-six years, and under fifty-six sovereigns, 
became extinct. 

Another dynasty of remarkable distinction as- 
cended the throne in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Michael Romanoff, descended 
from the line of Ruric by the female side, was 
declared czar. His son Alexis was the father of 
Peter the Great, who, with his brother Ivan, was 
placed on the throne at the decease of their father, 
but both under the guardianship of the Princess 
Sophia. But the princess, who was the daughter 
of Alexis, exhibiting an intention to seize the crown 
for herself, a revolution took place in 1689, in 
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which the princess was sent to aconvent. Ivan, 
who was imbecile in mind and body, surrendered 
the throne, and Peter became sole sovereign of 
Russia. 

The accession of Peter began the ‘ast and 
greatest period of Russian history. Though a 
man of fierce passions and barbarian habits, he had 
formed a high conception of the value of European 
arts, chiefly through an intelligent Genevese, 
Lefort, who had been his tutor. 

The first object of the young emperor was to 
form an army; his next was to construct a fleet. 
But both operations were too slow for his rapidity 
of conception ; and, in 1697, he travelled to Hol- 
land and England for the purpose of learning the 
art of ship-building. He was forced to return to 
Russia after an absence of two years, by the revolt 
of the Strelitzes in favor of the Princess Sophia. 
The Strelitzes were disbanded and slaughtered, 
and Peter felt himself a monarch for the first time. 

The cession of Azof by the Turks, at the peace 
of Carlowitz in 1699, gave him a port on the Black 
Sea. But the Baltic acted on him like a spell ; 
and, to obtain an influence on its shores, he haz- 
arded the ruin of his throne. 

Sweden, governed by Charles XII., was then 
the first military power of the north. The fame 
of Gustavus Adolphus in the German wars, had 
given the Swedes the example and the renown of 
their great king; and Charles, bold, reckless, and 
half lunatic, despising the feebleness of Russia, 
had turned his arms against Denmark and Poland. 
But the junction of Russia with the ‘‘ Northern 
League”’ only gave him a new triumph. He fell 
upon the Russian army, and broke it up on the 
memorable field of Narva, in 1700. 

Peter still proceeded with his original vigor. 
St. Petersburg was founded in 1703. The war 
was prosecuted for six years, until the Russian 
troops obtained a degree of discipline which ena-, 
bled them to meet the Swedes on equal terms. 
In 1708, Charles was defeated in the memorable 
battle of Pultowa. His army was utterly ruined, 
and himself forced to take refuge in Turkey. 
Peter was now at the head of northern power. 
Frederic Augustus was placed on the throne of 
Poland by the arms of Russia, and from this period 
Poland was under Russian influence. 

Peter now took the title of ‘‘ Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russias.” In 1716 he again 
travelled in Europe. In 1723 he obtained the 
provinces on the Caspian, by an attack on Persia. 
But his vigorous, ambitious, and singularly suc- 
cessful career was now come toa close. The 
death of a Russian prince is seldom attributed to 
the course of nature; and Peter died at the age 
of fifty-two, a time when the bodily powers are 
still undecayed, and the mental are in the highest 
degree of activity. The day, still recorded by the 
Russians wita the interest due to his extraordinary 
career, was the 28th of January, 1725. In thirty- 
six years he had raised Russia from obscurity to 
a rank with the oldest powers of Europe. 


‘resistance. 





We hasten to the close of this sketch, and pass 


by the complicated successions from the death of 
Peter to the reign of the Empress Catherine. 

The Russian army had made their first appear 
ance in Germany, in consequence of a treaty with 
Maria Theresa; and their bravery in the ‘‘ Seven 
Years’ War,” in the middle of the last century, 
established their distinction for soldiership. 

Peter III. withdrew from the Austrian alliance, 
and concluded peace with Prussia. But his reign. 
was not destined to be long. At once weak in 
intellect, and profligate in habits, he offended and 
alarmed his empress, by personal neglect, and by 
threats of sending her to a convent. Catherine, 
a German, and not accustomed to the submissive- 
ness of Russian wives, formed a party against 
him. The people were on her side; and what 
was of more importance, the guards declared for 
her. An insurrection took place; the foolish 
ezar, after a six months’ reign, was dethroned, 
July, 1762, was sent to a prison, and within a 
week was no more. The Russians assigned his 
death to poison, to strangulation, or to some other 
species of atrocity. Europe talked for a while of 
the ‘‘ Russian Tragedy !’’ but the emperor left no 
regrets behind him; and ‘‘ Catherina, Princess of 
Anhalt Zerbst,’’ handsome, young, accomplished, 
and splendid, ascended a throne of which her sub- 
jects were proud; which collected round it the 
élite of Germany, its philosophers and soldiers ; 
which the empress connected with the beauz esprits 
of France, and the orators and statesmen of Eng- 
land; and which, during her long, prosperous, 
and ambitious reign, united the pomp of Asia with 
the brilliancy and power of Europe. The shroud 
of the czar was speedily forgotten, in the embroid- 
ered robe which Catherine threw over the empire. 

But the greatest crime of European annals was 
committed in this bold and triumphant reign. 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, tempted by the help 
lessness of Poland, formed a league to seize upon 
portions of its territory ; and the partition of 1772 
took place, to the utter astonishment of Europe, 
but with a scarcely a remonstrance from its leading 
powers. 

Poland had so long been contented to receive its 
sovereign from Russia, its religious disputes had so 
utterly weakened the people, its nobility were so 
profligate, and its peasantry were so poor, that it 
had lost all the sinews of national defence. It 
therefore fell an easy prey; and only waited, like 
a slave in the market, till the bargain for its sale 
was complete. 

In 1793, a second partition was effected. In 
the next year, the Polish troops took up arms 
under the celebrated Kosciusko ; but the Russians 
advanced on Warsaw with a force which defied all 
Warsaw was stormed, twenty thou 
sand gallant men were slain in its defence, Suwar 
roff was master of the unfortunate capital ; and, in 
1795, the third and Jast partition extinguished the 
kingdom. 

Having performed this terrible exploit, which 
was to be as terribly averiged, the career of Cath 
erine was closed. She died suddenly in 1796 
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Paul, her son, ascended the throne, which he 
held for five years; a mixture of the imbecility of 
his father, and the daring spirit of his mother. 
Zealous for the honor of Russia, yet capricious as 
the winds, he first made war upon the French 
Republic, and then formed a naval league to 
destroy the maritime supremacy of England. This 
measure was his ruin; England was the old ally 
of Russia—France was the new enemy. The 
nation hated the arrogance and the atheism of 
France, and resolved on the overthrow of the 
ezar. In Russia the monarch is so far removed 
from his people, that he has no refuge among them 
in case of disaster. Paul was believed to be mad, 
and madness, on a despotic throne, justly startles 
a nation. A band of conspirators broke into his 
palace at midnight, strangled the master of fifty 
millions of men, and the nation, at morning, was 
in a tumult of joy. 

His son, Alexander, ascended the throne amid. 
universal acclamation. His first act was peace 
with England. In 1805, his troops joined the 
Austrian army, and bore their share in the suffer- 
ings of the campaign of Austerlitz. The French 
invasion of Poland, in two years after, the desper- 
ate drawn battle of Eylau, and the disaster of 
Friedland, led to the peace of Tilsit. Alexander 
then joined the continental system of Napoleon ; 
but this system was soon found to be so ruinous to 
Russian commerce, as to be intolerable. Napo- 
leon, already marked for downfall, was rejoiced to 
take advantage of the Russian reluctance, and 
instantly marched across the Polish frontier, at the 
head of a French and allied army amountiag to the 
astonishing number of five hundred thousand men. 

Infatuation was now visible in every step of his 
career. Instead of organizing Poland into a king- 
dom, which would have been a place of retreat in 
ease of disaster; and, whether in disaster or vic- 
tory, would have been a vast national fortification 
against the advance of Russia, he left it behind 
him; and, instead of waiting for the return of 
spring, commenced his campaign on the verge of 
winter, in the land of winter itself, and madly ran 
all the hazards of invading a boundless empire of 
which he knew nothing, of which the people were 
brave, united, and attached to their sovereign ; and 
of which, if the armies had fled like deer, the ele- 
ments would have fought the battle. 

Napoleon was now infatuated in all things, 
infatuated in his diplomacy at Moscow, and _, infat- 
uated in the rashness, the hurry, and the confusion 
of his retreat. His army perished by brigades and 
divisions. On the returning spring, three hundred 
thousand men were found buried in the snow; all 
his spoil was lost, his veteran troops were utterly 
destroyed, his fame was tarnished, and his throne 
was shaken. 

He was followed into France by the troops of 
Russia and Germany. In 1814, the British army 
ander Wellington crossed the Pyrenees, and liber- 
ated the southern provinces of France. In the 
same year, the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
armies marched to Paris, captured the capital, and 
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expelled Napoleon. The battle of Waterloo, in 
the year after, destroyed the remnant of his legions 
in the field, threw him into the hands of the British 
government, and exiled him to St. Helena, where 
he remained a British prisoner until he died. 

Alexander died in 1825, at the age of forty- 
eight, and, leaving no sons, was succeeded by his 
brother Nicholas, the third son of Pau]—Constan- 
tine having resigned his claims to the throne. We 
pass over, for the moment, the various events of 
the present imperial reign. Its policy has been 
constantly turned to the acquisition of territory ; 
and that policy has been always successful. The 
two great objects of all Russian cabinets, since the 
days of Constantine, have been the possession of 
Turkey and the command of the Mediterranean. 
Either would inevitably produce a universal war ; 
and while we deprecate so tremendous a calamity 
to the world, and rely on the rational and honora- 
ble qualities of the emperor, to rescue both Russia 
and Europe from so desperate a struggle, we feel 
that it is only wise to be prepared for all the con- 
tingencies that may result from the greatest mass 
of power that the world has ever seen, moved by 
a despotic will, and that will itself subject to the 
common caprices of the mind of man. 

The volumes to whieh we shall now occasion- 
ally refer, are written by an intelligent observer, 
who began his study of Russia by an office under 
her government, and who has, since that period, 
been occupied in acquiring additional knowledge 
of her habits, finances, population, and general 
system of administration. A Frenchman by birth, 
but a German by descent, he in a very considerable 
degree unites the descriptive dexterity of the one 
with the grave exactness of the other. His sub- 
ject is of the first importance to European politi- 
cians, and he seems capable of giving them the 
material of sound conclusions. 

The author commences with the reign of Alex- 
ander, and gives a just panegyrie to the kindli- 
ness of his disposition, the moderation of his tem- 
per, and his sincere desire to promote the happiness 
of his people. Nothing but this disposition could 
have saved him from all the vices of ambition, 
profligacy, and irreligion; for his tutor was La 
Harpe, one of the savans of the Swiss school, a 
man of accomplishment and talent, but a scoffer. 
But the English reader should be reminded, that 
when men of this rank of ability are pronounced 
hostile to religion, their hostility was not to the 
principles of Christianity, but to the religion of 
France ; to the performances of the national wor- 
ship, to the burlesque miracles wrought at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris, and to that whole system 
of human inventions and monkish follies, which 
was as much disbelieved in France as it was dis- 
dained in England. 

In fact, the religion of the gospel had never 
come into their thoughts; and when they talked 
of revelation, they thought only of the breviary. 
The Empress Catherine, finding no literature in 
Russia, afraid, or ashamed of being known as a 





German, and extravagantly fond of fame, attached 
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herself to the showy pamphleteers of France, and 
courted every gale of French adulation in return. 
She even corresponded personally with some of 
the French dittérateurs, and was French in every- 
thing except living in St. Petersburg, and wearing 
the Russian diadem. She was even so much the 
slave of fashion as to adopt, or pretend to adopt, 
the fantasies in government which the French 
were now beginning to mingle with their fantasies 
in religion. 

She wrote thus to Zimmerman, the author of 
the dreamy and dreary work on “‘ Solitude ;” ‘I 
have been attached to philosophy, because my soul 
has always been singularly republican. I confess 
that this tendency stands in strange contrast with 
the unlimited power of my place.’’ 

If the quiet times of Europe had continued, 
and France had exhibited the undisturbed pomps 
of her ancient court, Alexander would probably 
have been a Frenchman and philosophe on the 
banks of the Neva; but stirring times were to 
give him more rational ideas, and the necessities 
of Russia reclaimed him from the absurdities of 
his education. 

La Harpe himself was a man of some distinc- 
tion—a Swiss, though thoroughly French and 
revolutionary. After leaving Russia, he became 
prominent, even in France, as an abettor of re- 
publican principles, and was one of the members 
of the Swiss Directory. La Harpe survived the 
Revolution, the Empire, and the Bourbons, and 
died in 1838. 

The commencement of Alexander’s reign was 
singularly popular, for it began with treaties on 
every side. Paul, who had sent a challenge to 
all the sovereigns in Europe to fight him in person, 
had alarmed his people with the prospect of a 
universal war.- Alexander was the universal 
pacificator ; he made peace with England, peace 
with France, and a commercial treaty with Sweden. 
He now seemed resolved to avoid all foreign wars, 
to keep clear of European politics, and to devote 
all his thoughts to the improvement of his empire. 
Commencing this rational and meritorious task 
with zeal, he narrowed the censorship of the 
press, and enlarged the importation of foreign 
works. He broke up the system of espionage— 
formed a council of state—reduced the taxes— 
abolished the punishment by torture—refused to 
make grants of peasants—constituted the senate 
into a high court of justice divided into depart- 
ments, in order to remedy the slowness of law 
proceedings—established universities and schools 
—allowed every subject to choose his own pro- 
fession ; and, as the most important and charac- 
teristic of all his reforms, allowed his nobility to sell 
portions of land to their serfs, with the right of per- 
sonal freedom ; by this last act laying the founda- 
tion of a new and free race of proprietors in Russia. 

The abolition of serfdom was a great experi- 
ment, whose merits the serfs themselves scarcely 
appreciated, but which is absolutely necessary to 
any elevation of the national character. It has 
always been opposed by the nobles, who regard 





it as the actual plunder of their inheritance ; but 
Alexander honorably exhibited his more humane 
and rational views on the subject, whenever the 
question came within his decision. 

A nobleman of the highest rank had requested 
an estate ‘‘ with its serfs,’’ as an imperial mark 
of favor. Alexander wrote to him in this style: 
‘* The peasants of Russia are for the most part 
slaves. I need not expatiate on the degradation, 
or on the misfortune, of such a condition. Accord- 
ingly I have made a vow not to increase the num- 
ber ; and to this end I have laid down the princi- 
ple not to give away peasants as property.”’ 

The emperor sometimes did striking things im 
his private capacity. A princess of the first rank 
applied to him to protect her husband from his 
creditors, intimating that ‘‘ the emperor was above 
the law.” 

Alexander answered, ‘‘I do not wish, madam, 
to put myself above the law, even if I could, for 
in all the world I do not recognize any authority 
but that which comes from the law. On the cen- 
trary, I feel more than any one else the obligation 
of watching over its observance, and even in cases 
where others may be indulgent, J can only be 
just.” 

The French war checked all those projects of 
improvement ; and the march of his troops to the 
aid of Austria in 1805, commenced a series of 
hostilities, which, for seven years, occupied the 
resources of the empire, and had nearly subverted 
his throne. But he behaved bravely throughout 
the contest. When Austria was beaten and 
signed a treaty, Alexander refused to join in the 
negotiation. When Prussia, under the influence 
of counsels at once rash and negligent—too slow 
to aid Austria, and too feeble to encounter France 
—was preparing to resist Napoleon in 1805, Al 
exander, Frederic William, and his queen Louisa, 
made a visit by torch-light to the tomb of Freder- 
ick the Great in Potsdam; and there, on their 
knees, the two monarchs joined their hands over 
the tomb, and pledged themselves to stand by each 
other to the last. 

When Prussia was defeated, Alexander still 
fought two desperate battles ; and it was not until 
the advance of the French made him dread the 
rising of Poland in his rear, that he made peace 
in 1802. 

At this peace, he was charged with bartering 
his principles for the extension of his dominions 
by the seizure of Turkey, and even of the extrav- 
agance of dividing the world with Napoleon. 
But these charges were never proved. 

We, too, have our theory, and it is, that the 
fear of seeing Poland in insurrection alone com- 
pelled Alexander to submit to the treaty of Tilsit ; 
but that he felt all the insolence of the French 
emperor, in demanding the closing of the Rus- 
sian ports against England ; and felt the treaty as 
a chain, which he was determined to break on the 
first provocation. We think it probable that the 
knowledge of the “ secret articles” of that treaty 
was conveyed from the Russian court to England ; 
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and, without pretending to know from what direct 
hand it came, we believe that the seizure of the 
Danish fleet, which was the immediate result of 
that knowledge, was as gratifying to Alexander 
as it was to the English cabinet, notwithstanding 
the diplomatic wrath which it pleased him to af- 
fect on that memorable occasion. 

But other times were ripening. It has been 
justly observed that the Spanish war was the true 
origin of Napoleon’s ruin. He perished by his 
own perfidy. The resistance of Spain awoke the 
resistance of Europe. All Germany, impover- 
ished by French plunder, and indignant at French 
insults, longed to rise in arms. The Russians 
then boldly demanded the emancipation of their 
commerce, and issued a relaxed tariff in 1811. 
British vessels then began to crowd the Russian 
ports. Napoleon was indignant and threatened. 
Alexander was offended, and remonstrated. The 
French emperor instantly launched one of his 
fiery proclamations ; declared that the house of 
Romanoff was undone ; and, on the 24th of June, 
1812, threw his mighty army across the Niemen. 

We pass over the events of that memorable 
war as universally known; but justice is not done 
to the Russian emperor, unless we recollect how 
large a portion of the liberation of Europe was 
due to his magnanimity. To refuse obedience to 
the commercial tyranny of Napoleon, where it 
menaced the ruin of his people, was an act of 
personal magnanimity, for it inevitably exposed his 
throne and life to the hazards of war with an uni- 
versal conqueror. On the declaration of war he 
determined to join his armies in the field, another 
act of magnanimity, which was prevented only by 
the remonstrance of his generals, who represented 
to him the obstacles which must be produced by 
the presence of the emperor. But, when the in- 
vasion of France was resolved on, and negotia- 
tions might require his presence, he was instantly 
in the camp, and was of the highest importance 
to the final success of the campaign. He threw 
vigor into the councils of the Austrian generalis- 
aimo, and, with the aid of the British ambassador, 
actually urged and effected the ‘‘ March to Paris.”’ 

In Paris, however, his magnanimity was unfor- 
tunate, his generosity was misplaced, his chivalric 
feelings had to deal with craft, and his reliance on 
the pledges of Napoleon ultimately cost Europe 
one of the bloodiest of its campaigns. A wiser 
policy would have given Napoleon over to the 
dungeon, or sent him before a military tribunal, as 
he had sent the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien, with 
not the thousandth part of the reason or the neces- 
sity, and the peace of the continent would thus 
have been secured at once. But a more theatric 
policy prevailed. The promises of a man who 
had never kept a promise were taken ; the stim- 
ulant of an imperial title was kept up, when he 
ought to have been stripped of all honors ; an in- 
dependent revenue was issued to him, which was 
sure to be expended in bribing the officials and 
soldiery of France; and, by the last folly of a 
series of generous absurdities, Napoleon was 





placed in the very spot which he himself would 
have chosen, and probably did choose, for the 
centre of a correspondence between the corrup- 
tion of Italy and the corruption of France. 

The result was predicted by every politician of 
Europe, except the politicians of the Tuileries. 
France was speedily prepared for revolt ; the army 
had their tri-colored cockades in their knapsacks. 
The Bourbons, who thought that the world was to 
be governed by going to mass, were forced to flee 
at midnight. Napoleon drove into the capital, with 
all the traitors of the army and the councils cling- 
ing to his wheels, cost France another ‘* March to 
Paris,’’ the loss of another veteran army, and him- 
self another exile, where he was sent to linger out 
his few wretched and humiliated years in the A fri- 
ean Ocean. 

The Holy Alliance was the first conception of 
Alexander on the return of peace. It died too 
suddenly to exhibit either its good or its evil. It 
has been calumniated, because it has been misun- 
derstood. But it seems to have been a noble con- 
ception. France, which laughs at everything, 
laughed at the idea of ruling Europe on principles 
of honor. Germany, which is always wrapped in 
a republican doze, reprobated a project which 
seemed to secure the safety of thrones by estab- 
lishing honor as a principle. And England, then 
governed by a cabinet doubtful of public feeling, 
and not less doubtful of foreign integrity, shrank 
from all junction with projects which she could not 
control, and with governments in which she would 
not confide. Thus the Holy Alliance perished. 
Still, the conception was noble. Its only fault 
was, that it was applied to men before men had 
become angels. 

The author of the volumes now before us is 
evidently a republican one—of the ‘‘ Movement” — 
one of that class who would first stimulate mankind 
into restlessness, and then pronounce the restless- 
ness to bea law of nature. Metternich is of course 
his bugbear, and the policy of Austria is to him 
the policy of the “‘ kingdom of darkness.”” But, 
if there is no wiser maxim than to “ judge of the 
tree by its fruits,’’ how much wiser has that great 
statesman been than all the bustling innovators of 
his day, and how much more substantial is that 
policy by which he has kept the Austrian empire 
in happy and grateful tranquillity, while the con- 
tinent has been convulsed around him ! 

No man knows better than Prince Metternich, 
the shallowness, and even the shabbiness, of the 
partisans of overthrow, their utter incapacity for 
rational freedom, the utter perfidy of their inten- 
tions, and the selfish villany of their objects. He 
knows, as every man of sense knows, that those 
Solons and Catos of revolution are composed of 
lawyers without practice, traders without business, 
ruined gamblers, and the whole swarm of charac- 
terless and contemptible idlers, who infest all the 
cities of Europe. He knows from full experience 
that the object of such men is, not to procure rights 
for the people, but to compel governments to buy 
their silence; that their only idea of liberty, is 
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liberty of pillage ; and that, with them, revolution 
is only an expedient for rapine and a license for 
revenge. Therefore he puts them down ; he stifles 
their declamation by the scourge, he curbs their 
theories by the dungeon, he cools their political 
fever by banishing them from the land; and thus 
governing Austria for nearly the last forty years, 
he has kept it free from popular violence, from re- 
publican ferocity, and revolutionary bloodshed, and 
from the infinite wretchedness, poverty, and shame, 
which smites a people exposed to the swindling of 
political impostors. 

Thus, Austria is peaceful and powerful, while 
Spain is shattered by conspiracy ; while Portugal 
lives, protected from herself only under the guns 
of the British fleet; while Italy is committing its 
feeble mischiefs, and frightening its opera-hunting 
potentates out of their senses; while every petty 
province of Germany has its beer-drinking con- 
spirators ; and while the French king guards him- 
self by bastions and batteries, and cannot take an 
evening’s drive without fear of the blunderbusses, 
or lay his head on the pillow without the chance 
of being wakened by the roar of insurrection. 
These are the “ fruits of the tree ;”’ but it is only 
to be lamented that the same sagacity and vigor, 
the same determination of character, and the same 
perseverance in principle, are not to be found in 
every cabinet of Europe. We should then hear 
no more of revolutions. 

The life of the Russian emperor was a cloudy 
one. ‘The external splendor of royalty naturally 
captivates the eye, but the realities of the diadem 
are often melancholy. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a Joftier preparative for human 
happiness than that which surrounds the throne of 
the Russias. Alexander married early. A princess 
of Baden was chosen for him, by the irresistible 
will of Catherine, at a period when he himself was 
incapable of forming any choice. He was mar- 
ried at sixteen, his wife being one year younger. 
He never had a son, but he had two daughters, 
who died. And the distractions of the campaign 
of Moscow, which must have been a source of 
anxiety to any man in Russia, were naturally felt 
by the emperor in proportion to the immense stake 
which he had in the safety of the country. 

For some years after the fall of Napoleon, Alex- 
ander was deeply engaged in a variety of anxious 
negotiations in Germany, and subsequently, he was 
still more deeply agitated by the failing constitution 
of the empress. The physicians had declared that 
her case was hopeless if she remained in Russia, 
and advised her to return to her native air. But 
she, in the spirit of romance, replied, that the wife 
of the Emperor of Russia must not die but within 
his dominions. The Crimea was then proposed, 
as the most genial climate. 
cided on Taganrog, a small town on the sea of 
Azof, but at the tremendous distance of nearly fif- 
teen hundred miles from St. Petersburg. 


The present empress has been wiser, for aban- 
doning the romance, she spent her winter in Naples, 


where she seems to have recovered her health. 


But the emperor de- 


The climate of Taganrog, though so far to the 
south, is unfavorable, and in winter it is exposed 
to the terrible winds which sweep across the desert, 
unobstructed from the pole. But Alexander de- 
termined to attend to her health there himself, and 
preceded her by some days to make preparations. 
A strange and singularly depressing ceremony pre- 
ceded his departure. For some years he had been 
liable to melancholy impressions on the subject of 
religion. The Greek church, which differs little 
from the Romish, except in refusing allegiance to 
the Bishop of Rome, abounds in formalities, some 
stately and some severe. Alexander, educated 
under the Swiss, who could not have taught him 
more of Christianity than was known by a French 
philosophe, and having only the dangerous morals 
of the Russian court for his practical guide, suffered 
himself, when in Paris, to listen to the mystical 
absurdities of the well-known Madame de Kro- 
dener, and from that time became a mystic. He 
had the distorted dreams and the heavy reveries, 
and talked the unintelligible theories which the 
Germans talk by the fumes of their meerschaums, 
and propagate by the vapors of theirswamps. He 
lost his activity of mind ; and if he had lived a few 
years longer, he would probably have finished his 
ca:eer in a cell, and died, like Charles V., an idiot, 
in the ** odor of sanctity.” 

The preparation for his journey had the coloring 
of that superstition which already began to cloud 
his miud. 

It was his custom, in his journeys from St. 
Petersburg, to start from the cathedral of ‘‘ Our 
Lady of Kasan.’’ But on this occasion, he gave 
notice to the Greek bishop, that he should require 
him to chant a service at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at the monastery of St. Alexander Newski, 
in the full assembly of ecclesiastics, at which he 
would be present. 

On this occasion everything took an ominous 
shape, in the opinion of the people. They said 
that the service chanted was the service for the 
dead, though the official report stated that it was 
the Te Deum. The monastery of St. Alexander 
Newski is surrounded by the chief cemetery of 
St. Petersburg, where various members of the 
reigning family, who had not worn the crown, 
were interred, and among them the two infant 
daughters of the emperor. The popular report 
was, that the ecclesiastics wore mourning robes ; 
but this is contradicted, whether truly or not, by 
the official report, which states that they wore ves- 
tures of crimson worked with gold. 

Just at dawn the emperor came alone in his ¢a- 
léche, not even attended by a servant. The outer 
gates were then carefully reclosed, the mass was 
said, the old prelate gave him a crucifix to accom- 
pany him on his journey, the priests once more 
chanted their anthem, they then conducted him to 
the gate, and the ceremonial closed. 

But the more curious feature ci the scene was 
to follow. 

Seraphim the old prelate, invited the emperor 





to his cell, where, when they were alone, he said, 
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“* I know your majesty feels a particular interest in 
the schimnik.”” (These are monks who live in the 
interior of the convents in the deepest solitude, fol- 
lowing strictly all the austerities prescribed in their 
order, and are venerated as saints.) ‘* We for 
some time have had a schimnik within the walls 
of the Holy Lavra. Would it be the pleasure of 
your majesty that he should be summoned ?’’— 
“* Be it so,’ was the reply, and a venerable man, 
with an emaciated face and figure, entered. A\l- 
exander received his blessing, and the monk asked 
him to visit his cell. Black cloth covered the floor, 
the walls were painted black, a colossal crucifix 
occupied a considerable portion of the cell. Benches 
painted black were ranged around, and the only 
light was given by the glimmer of a lamp, which 
burned night and day before the pictures of saints ! 
When the emperor entered, the monk prostrated 
himself before the crucifix, and said, ‘ Let us 
pray.’’ The three then knelt and engaged in si- 
Jent prayer. The emperor whispered to the bishop, 
‘* Ts this his only cell? where is his bed?” ‘The 
answer was, “‘ He sleeps upon this floor, stretched 
before the crucifix.’’—** No, sire,”’ said the monk, 
‘“*T have the same bed with every other man; ap- 
proach, and you shall see.’ He then led the 
emperor into a small recess, screened off from the 
eell, where, placed upon a table, was a black cof- 
fin, half open, containing a shroud, and surrounded 
by tapers. ‘‘ Here is my bed,’’ said the monk, 
‘*a bed common to man ; there, sire, we shall all 
rest in our last long sleep.”’ 

The emperor gazed upon the coffin, and the 
monk gave him an exhortation on the crimes of 
the people, which, he said, had been restrained by 
the pestilence, and the war of 1812, but when 
those two plagues had passed by, had grown worse 
than ever. 

But we must abridge this pious pantomime, 
which seems evidently to have been got up for the 
occasion, and which would have been enough to 
dispirit any one who had left his bed at four in the 
morning in the chill of a Russian September. 

The emperor at length left the convent, evi- 
dently dejected and depressed by this sort of the- 
atrical anticipation of death and burial, and drove 
off with his eyes filled with tears. 

On his journey he was unattended. He took 
with him but two aides-de-camp, and his physician, 
Sir James Wylie, a clever Scotsman, who had 
been thirty years in the imperial service. The 
journey was rapid, and without accident, but his 
mind was still full of omens. A comet had ap- 
peared. ‘‘It presages misfortune,” said the em- 
peror; ‘‘ but the will of Heaven be done.”’ 

The change of air was beneficial to the empress, 
who reached Taganrog after a journey of three 
weeks ; and the emperor remained with her, pay- 
ing her great attention and constantly accompany- 
ing her in her rides and drives. The season 
happened to be mild, and Alexander proposed to 
visit the Crimea, at the suggestion of Count Wo- 
ronzoff, governor of the province. This excursion, 
with al] its agreeabilities, was evidently a trying 





one to a frame already shaken, and a mind harassed 
by its own feelings. He rode a considerable part 
of the journey, visited Sebastopol, inspected forti- 
fications in all quarters, received officers, dined 
with governors, visited places where endemics 
made their haunt ; ate the delicious, but dangerous 
fruits of the country ; received muftis and Tartar 
princes ; in short did everything that he ought not 
to have done, and finally found himself ill. 

He remarked to Sir James Wylie, that his 
stomach was disordered, and that he had had but 
little sleep for several nights. The physician rec 
ommended immediate medicine, but Alexander was 
obstinate. ‘I have no confidence,’’ said he, “‘ in 
potions ; my life is in the hands of Heaven; noth- 
ing can stand against its will.’ But the illness 
continued, and the emperor began to grow lethar- 
gic, and slept much in his car‘iage. With a 
rashness which seems to be the prevalent misfor- 
tune of sovereigns, he still persisted in defying 
disease, and suffered himself to be driven every- 
where, visiting all the remarkable points of the 
Crimea, yet growing day by day more incapable 
of feeling and interest in anything. He was at 
length shivering under intermittent fever, and he 
hurried back to the empress. On being asked by 
Prince Volkonski, whom he had left as the manager 
of his household, what was the state of his health 
—‘* Well enough,’’ was the answer, ‘ except 
that I have got a touch of the fever of the Crimea.”’ 
The prince entreated him to take care of his health, 
and not to treat it as he ‘‘ would have done when 
he was twenty years old.”” On the next day his 
illness had assumed a determined character, and 
was declared to be dangerous, and a typhus. 

Unfortunately, at this period, an officer of rank 
arrived with details of one of those conspiracies 
which had been notoriously on foot for some time. 
His tidings ought to have been concealed; but 
sovereigns must hear everything, and the tidings 
were communicated to the emperor. He was in- 
dignant and agitated. The empress exhibited the 
most unwearied kindness ; but all efforts were now 
hopeless. On the Ist of December he sank and 
died. 

The blow was felt by the whole empire; dur- 
ing the long journey of four months, from Tagan- 
reg to St. Petersburg, where the body was interred 
in the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, the people 
crowded from every part of the adjoining country 
to follow the funeral; and troops, chiefs, nobles, 
and the multitude, gave this melancholy ceremonial 
all the usual pomp of imperial faneral rites, and 
more than the usual sincerity of national sorrow. 

Europe had been so often startled by the assas- 
sination of Russian sovereigns, that the death of 
Alexander was attributed to conspiracy. Ivan, 
Peter III., and Paul I., had notoriously died by 
violence. It is perfectly true that the life of Al- 
exander was threatened, and that his death by the 
typhus alone saved him from at least attempted 
assassination. It was subsequently ascertained that 
his murder had been resolved on; and one of the 
conspirators, a furious and savage man, rushed into 
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their meeting, exclaiming at the delay which had 
suffered Alexander to die a natural death, and thus 
deprived him of the enjoyment of shedding the im- 
perial blood. 

The origin of those conspiracies is stil] among 
the problems of history. Nothing could be less 
obnoxious than the personal conduct and character 
of Alexander. His reign exhibited none of the 
banishments or the bloodshed of former reigns. 
He was of a gentle disposition; his habits were 
manly ; and he had shared the glory of the Rus- 
sian victories. ‘The assassinations of the former 
sovereigns had assignable motives, though the act 
must be always incapable of justification. They 
had perished by intrigues of the palace; but the 
death of Alexander was the object of a crowd of 
conspirators widely scattered, scarcely communicat- 
ing with each other, and united only by the frenzy 
of revqlution. 

In the imperfection of the documents hitherto 
published, we should be strongly inclined to refer 
the principle of this revolutionary movement to 
Poland. ‘That unhappy country had been the na- 
tional sin of Russia: and though Moscow had al- 
ready paid a severe price for its atonement, from 
Poland came that restless revenge, which seemed 
resolved, if it could not shake Russia, at least to 
embitter the Russian supremacy. 

The death of Alexander had disappointed the 
chief conspirators. But the conspiracy continued, 
and the choice of his successor revived all its de- 
termination. 

The house of Romanoff had received the diadem 
by a species of election. Michael Romanoff, a 
descendant of the house of Ruric only by the feinale 
line, had been chosen by all the heads of the na- 
tion. ‘The law of primogeniture was declared. 
But Peter the Great, disgusted by the vices or the 
imbecility of his son Alexis, had changed the law 
of succession, and enacted, that the sovereign 
should have the choice of his successor, not even 
limiting that choice to the royal line. Nothing is 
so fatal to the peace of a country as an unsettled 
succession ; and this rash and prejudiced change 
produced all the confusions of Russian history from 
1722 to 1797, when the Emperor Paul restored the 
right of primogeniture in the male line, in failure 
of which alone was the crown to devolve on the 
female line. In which case, the throne was to 
devolve on the princess next jn relation to the 
deceased emperor ; and, in case of her dying child- 
less, the other princesses were to follow in the 
order of relationship. Alexander, in 1807, con- 
firmed the act of Paul, and strengthened it by an 
additional act in 1820; stating, that the issue of 
marriages, authorized by the reigning emperor, and 
those who should themselves contract marriages, 
authorized by the reigning emperor, should alone 
possess the right of succession. 

Alexander had left three brothers—the Grand- 
duke Constantine, born in 1779; the Grand-duke 
Nicholas, born in 1796; and the Grand-duke 
Michael, born in 1798 : two of his surviving sisters 
had been married, one to the Grand-duke of Saxe 





Weimar, and the other to the King of Holland. 
Thus, according to the law of Russia, Constantine 
was the next heir to the throne. 

The singular commotion which gave so melan- 
choly a prestige to the reign of Nicholas, receives 
a very full explanation from this author. The 
Grand-duke Constantine had the countenance of a 
Calmuck and the manners of a Calmuck. But 
those were the countenance and manners of his 
father Paul. The other sons resembled their 
mother, the Princess of Wirtemberg, a woman of 
striking appearance and of commanding mind. 
Constantine was violent, passionate, and insulting ; 
and in his viceroyalty of Poland rendered himself 
unpopular in the extreme. ‘The result was, that 
Alexander dreaded to leave him as successor to 
the throne. Constantine, when scarcely beyond 
boyhood, had been married to one of the princesses 
of Saxe Cobourg, not yet fifteen. They soon 
quarrelled, and at the end of four years finally 
separated. In two years after, proposals were 
made to her to return. But she recollected too 
deeply the vexations of the past, and refused to 
leave Germany. Constantine now became enam- 
ored of the daughter of a Polish count, and pro- 
posed to marry her. ‘The Greek Church is stern 
on the subject of divorce, but its sternness can give 
way on due occasion. ‘The consent of the emperor 
extinguished all its scruples, and Constantine di- 
vorced his princess, and married the Polish girl ; 
yet, by that left-handed marriage, which precludes 
her from inheriting titles or estates. But the 
emperor shortly after conferred on her the title of 
Princess of Lowictz, from an estate which he gave 
her, and both which were capable of descending to 
her family. 

It was subsequently ascertained that, at this 
period, Alexander had proposed to Constantine the 
resignation of his right to the throne; either as 
the price of his consent to the divorce, or from the 
common conviction of both, that the succession 
would only bring evil on Constantine and the em- 
pire. That Alexander was perfectly disinterested, 
is only consonant to his manly nature, and that 
Constantine had come to a wise decision, is equally 
probable. He knew his own failings, the haste 
of his temper, his unpopularity, and the offence 
which he was in the habit of giving to all classes. 
He probably, also, had a sufficient dread of the 
fate of his father, whom, as he resembled in every- 
thing else, he might also resemble in his death. 
His present position fulfilled all the wishes of a 
man who loved power without responsibility, and 
enjoyed occupation without relinquishing his ease. 
The transaction was complete, and Alexander wat 
tranquillized for the fate of Russia. 

When the intelligence of the emperor’s death 
reached St. Petersburg, Nicholas attended the 
mecting of the senate, to take the oath of alle 
giance to Constantine. But they determined that 
their first act should be the reading of a packet, 
which had been placed in their hands by Alexan 
der, with orders to be opened immediately on his 
decease. The president broke the seal, and found 
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documents dated in 1822 and 1823, from Constan- 
tine, resigning the right of succession, and from 
Alexander accepting the resignation. Constantine’s 
letter stated thus: ‘* Conscious that I do not pos- 
sess the genius, the talents, or the strength, neces- 
sary to fit me for the dignity of sovereign, to which 
my birth would give me a right, I entreat your 
imperial majesty to transfer that right to him to 
whom it belongs, after me; and thus assure for- 
ever the stability of the empire. 

** As to myself, 1 shall add, by this renuncia- 
tion, a new guarantee and a new force to the en- 
gagement which I spontaneously and solemnly 
contracted on the occasion of my divorce from my 
first wife. All the circumstances in which I find 
myself strengthen my determination to adhere to 
this resolution, which will prove to the empire and 
to the whole world the sincerity of my sentiments.”’ 

Another of those documents appointed Nicholas 
as the heirtothe throne. The senate now declared 
that Nicholas was emperor. But he refused the 
title, until he had the acknowledgment from Con- 
stantine himself that he had resigned. The sus- 
pense continued three weeks. At length the formal 
renunciation of Constantine was received, Nicholas 
was emperor, and the day was appointed to receive 
the oath of allegiance of the great functionaries of 
the army and of the people. The emperor dated 
his accession from the day of the death of Alex- 
ander, December the Ist, 1825. 

The interregnum was honorable to both the broth- 
ers ; but it had nearly proved fatal to Russia ; it 
unsettled the national feelings, it perplexed the 
army, and it gave sudden hopes to the conspirators 
against the throne. 

The heads of the conspiracy in St. Petersburg 
were, Sergius, Prince Trotbetskoi ; Eugene, Prince 
Obalenskoi, and Conrad Ryleieff. The first was 
highly connected and highly employed, colonel 
of the Etat Major, and military governor of Kief. 
The second was a lieutenant in the imperial guard, 
poor, but a man of talent and ambition. In Russia 
all the sons of a prince are princes, which often 
leaves their rental bare. ‘The third was simply a 
noble, educated in the corps of cadets, but who had 
left the army, and had taken the secretaryship of 
the American company. He was a man of letters, 
had written some popular poems, and was an en- 
thusiastic republican. -Connected with those were 
some general officers and colonels, whose revolu- 
tionary spirit might chiefly be traced to their expul- 
sion from employment, military disgrace, or disap- 
pointed ambition. The Russian campaigns in 
France, and the residence of the army of occupation, 
under the command of the great English general, 
had naturally given the Russian troops an insight 
into principles of national government, which they 
could not have acquired within the Russian frontier. 
The pretext of the conspirators was a constitutional 
government, which the talkers of St. Petersburg 
seemed to regard as the inevitable pouring of sud- 
den prosperity of all kinds into the empire. The 
old illusion of all the advocates of change is, that 
everything depends on government, and that gov- 
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ernment can do everything. There cannot bea 
greater folly, or a more glaring fiction. Govern- 
ment can do nothing more than prevent the exis- 
tence of obstacles to public wealth, It cannot give 
wealth, it cannot create commerce, it cannot fer- 
tilize the soil, it cannot put in action any of those 
great instruments by which a nation rises superior 
to its contemporaries. Those means must be in 
the people themselves, they cannot be the work 
of cabinets; governments can do no more than 
give them their free course, protect them from false 
legislation, and leave the rest to Providence. 

The Russian conspirators called themselves pa- 
triots, and professed to desire a bloodless revolu- 
tion. But to overthrow a government at the head 
of five hundred thousand men, must be a sangui- 
sary effort ; and there could be no doubt that the 
establishment of a revolutionary government in 
Russia would have been the signal for a universal 
war. 

On the 24th and 25th of December, the con- 
spirators met in St. Petersburg, and as Nicholas 
was to be proclaimed on the next day, they deter- 
mined to lead the battalions to which they respect- 
ively belonged, into the great square, seize on the 
emperor, and establish a provisional government. 
They were then to raise a national guard, estab- 
lish two legislative chambers, and proclaim liberty 
to Russia. The question next arose, what was 
to be done with the members of the imperial fam- 
ily after victory. It was answered significantly, 
that ‘‘ circumstances must decide.’’ At this anx- 
ious moment one of the members told them that 
information had been given to the emperor. 
** Comrades,”’ said he, ‘‘ you will find that we are 
betrayed, the court are in possession of much in- 
formation ; but they do not know our entire plans, 
and our strength is quite sufficient.” A voice ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The scabbards are broken, we can no 
longer hide our sabres.”’ 

Reports of various kinds now ~ame crowding 
on them. An officer arrived to sz* that, in one 
of the armies, one hundred thousand men were 
ready to join them. A member of the renate 
came to tell them that the council of the ea.pire 
was to meet at seven o’clock the next morning, to 
take the oath to the emperor. The time for ac- 
tion was now fixed. The officers of the guard 
were directed to join their regiments, and persuade 
them to refuse the oath. Then all kinds of des- 
perate measures were proposed. It was suggested 
that they should force open the spirit shops and 
taverns, in order to make the soldiery and popu- 
lace drunk, then begin a general pillage, carry off 
banners from the churches, and rush upon the win- 
ter palace. This, the most mischievous of all the 
measures, was also the most feasible, for the num- 
ber of unemployed peasants and idlers of all kinds 
was computed at seventy thousand and upwards, 
and from their poverty and profligacy together, 
there could be littke doubt that, between drunken- 
ness and the prospect of pillage, they would be 
ready for any atrocity. ‘‘ When the Russians 
break their chains,’’ says Schiller, ‘‘ it will not be 
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before the freeman, but before the slave, that the 
community must tremble.’’ 

It must be acknowledged that some were not 
equally ferocious. But when a military revolt has 
once begun, who shall limit it to works of wisdom, 
moderation or security? If the revolt had suc- 
ceeded, St. Petersburg must have been a scene of 
massacre. 

We shrink from all details on this painful sub- 
ject. The conspirators remained in deliberation 
all night. As the morning dawned they went to 
the barracks of their regiments, and told the sol- 
diers that Constantine was really their emperor, 
that he was marching to the capital at the head 
of the army from Poland, and that to take the 
oath to Nicholas would consequently be treason. 
In several instances they succeeded, and collected 
a considerable body of troops in the Great Izaak 


Square. But there they seem to have lost their 
senses. An insurrection which stands still is an 
insurrection ruined. They were rapidly sur- 


rounded by the garrison. ‘Terms were offered, 
which they neither accepted nor refused. The 
gallant Milarodowitch, the hero of the Russian 
pursuit of the French, advancing to parley with 
them, was brutally shot. When all hope of sub- 
mission was at an end, when the day was declin- 
ing, and alarm was excited for the condition of 
the capital during the night, artillery was brought 
to bear upon them ; and, after some firing on both 
sides, the mutineers dispersed. The police were 
then let loose, and numerous arrests were made. 

In five months after, a high court was consti- 
tuted for the trial of the leaders. A hundred and 
twenty-one were named in the act of accusation, 
many of them belonging to the first families, and 
in the highest ranks of civil and military employ- 
ment. But the sentence was the reverse of san- 
guinary. Only five were put to death in St. 
Petersburg, the remainder were chiefly sent to 
Siberia. But Siberia is now by no means the 
place of horrors which it once was. It is now tol- 
erably peopled ; it has been partially civilized ; the 
soil is fertile ; towns have sprung up; and, though 
the winter is severe, the climate is healthy. Many 
of the families of the exiles were suffered to ac- 
company them; and probably, on the whole, the 
exchange was not a calamitous one, frum the anx- 
ieties of Russian life, the pressure of narrow cir- 
cumstances in Europe, and the common disap- 
pointments to which all competitors for distinction, 
or even for a livelihood, are exposed in the crowded 
amd] struggling population of the west, to the un- 
disturbed existence and sufficient provision, which 
were to be found in the east of this almost bound- 
less empire. 

Among the anecdotical parts of these volumes, 
is a slight account of the appearance of the Duke 
of Wellington as ambassador to Russia, in the 
beginning of a new reign. Count Nesselrode, on 
the accession of the czar, had sent a circular to 
the European courts, stating his wishes for amica- 
ble relations with them all. But England dreaded 
to see a collision with Turkey, and Canning selected 
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the duke as the most important authority on the 
part of England. The duke took with him Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset as his secretary. On his arrival 
at Berlin, he was treated with great distinction by 
Frederick William. Gneisenau, at the head of 
the Prussian general officers, paid him a visit in 
his hotel; and he was féted in all directions. 
General officers were sent from St. Petersburg to 
meet him on the Russian frontier. ‘The emperor 
appointed a mansion for him, beside the palace of 
the Hermitage, paid him all the honors of a Rus- 
sian field-marshal (he was then the on/y one in the 
service, placed him on a footing with the princes 
of the imperial family, and was frequently in his 
society. ‘The people were boundless in their . 
marks of respect. 

But the duke is evidently not a favorite with 
the Frenchman—and we do not much wonder at 
this feeling in a Frenchman, poor as itis. With- 
out giving any opinion of his own, he inserts a 
little sneer from the work of Lacretelle on the 
** Consulate and the Empire.’’ On this authority, 
Wellington is ‘‘ a general of excellent understand- 
ing, phlegmatic and tenacious, proceeding not by 
enthusiasm, but by order, discipline, and slow com- 
binations, trusting but little to chance, and employ- 
ing about him all the popular and vindictive pas- 
sions, from which he himself is exempt.’’ By all 
which, M. Lacretelle means, that the duke isa 
dull dog, without a particle of genius; simply a 
plodding positive man, who, by mere toil and time, 
gained his objects, which any Dutchman could 
have gained as well, and which any Frenchman 
would have scorned to gain. With this French 
folly we have not sufficient time, nor have we suf- 
ficient respect for the national failing, to argue. 

But the true view of Wellington’s character as 
a soldier would be brilliancy of conception. What 
more brilliant conception than his first great battle, 
Assaye, which finished the Indian wart What 
more brilliant conception than his capture of Bada- 
joz and Ciudad in the face of the two armies” of 
Massena and Soult advancing on him from south 
and north, and each equal to his own force ; while 
he thus snatched away the prize in the actual pres- 
ence of each, and left the two French generals the 
mortification of having marched three hundred 
miles apiece, only to be lookers-ont What more 
brilliant conception than his march of four hun- 
dred miles, without a stop, from Portugal to Vit- 
toria ; where he crushed the French army, cap- 
tured one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and 
sent the French king and all his courtiers flying 
over the Pyrenees? What, again, more brilliant 
conception, than his storming the Pyrenees, and 
being the first of the European generals to enter 
France? and, finally, his massacre of the French 
army, with Soult, Ney, and Napoleon at their 
head, on the crowning day of Waterloo? 

But all this was mere “‘ pugnacity and ¢enacity,”’ 
and sulkiness and stupidity, because it was not 
done with a theatrical programme, and with the 
air of an opera-dancer. Yet M. Lacretelle’s 





sketch, invidious as he intends it to be, zives, in- 
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voluntirily, the very highest rank of gencralship 


to its object. For, what higher qualities can a 
general have, than trusting nothing to chance, 
being superior to enthusiasm—which, in the 
French vocabulary, means extravagance and giddi- 
ness—and acting by deep and effective combina- 
tions, which, as every man knows, are the most 
profound problems and the most brilliant triumphs 
of military genius? Let it be remembered, too, 
that in the seven years’ war of the Peninsula, 
Wellington never had twenty-five thousand English 
bayonets in the field ; that the Spanish armies were 
almost wholly disorganized, and that the Portu- 
guese were raw troops; while the French had 
nearly two hundred thousand men constantly re- 
cruited and supplied from France :—yet, that 
Wellington never was beaten, that he met either 
six or seven of the French field-marshals, and beat 
them all; and that at Waterloo, with a motley 
army of recruits, of whom but thirty thousand 
were English—and those new troops—and ten 
thousand German, he beat Napoleon at the head 
of seventy-two thousand Frenchmen, all veterans ; 
trampled his army in the field, hunted him to 
Paris, took every fortress on the road, captured 
Paris, destroyed his dynasty, dissolved the remnants 
of the French army on the Loire ; and sent Napo- 
leon himself to expiate his guilt and finish his 
career, under an English guard, in St. Helena. 

We need not envy the Frenchman his taste for 
** enthusiasm,’’ his scorn of ‘* science,’’ his disdain 
of ‘* profuund combinations,”’ and his passion for 
winning battles by the magic of a village con- 
jurer. 

M. Schnitzler disapproves even of the physiog- 
nomy of the duke. ‘* His nose was too aquiline, 
and stood out too prominently on his sunburnt 
countenance, and his features, all strongly marked, 
were not devoid of an air of pretension.”” He ob- 
jects to his appearing ‘‘ without a splendid military 
costume, fo improve his appearance !’’ And yet, all 
this foolery is the wisdom of foreigners. Noman, 
however renowned, must forget “‘ the imposing.”’ 
Hannibal, or Alexander the Great, would have 
been nothing in their eyes, except in the uniform 
of the ‘‘ Legion of Honor.’”? His walking, and 
walking without attendants, through the streets, 
was a horror, rendered worse and worse by his 
‘* wearing a black frock-coat and round hat.” 
Even when he appeared in uniform on state occa- 
sions, ‘* he was equally luckless ;”’ for the costume 
of a Russian field-marshal, which had been given 
him by Alexander, did not fit him, and was too 
large for his thinness. On the whole, the duke 
failed, we are told, to “‘ gain any remarkable suc- 
cess in the Russian salons.’? The countesses could 
make nothing of him; the princesses smiled on 
him without his returning the smile ; the courtiers 
told him dons mots without much effect; and the 
politicians were of opinion that a duke so taciturn 
had no tongue. 

Still the emperor’s attentions to him continued ; 
and, on the day of distributing medals to the army, 
he gave Wellington the regiment of Smolensk, 
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formed by Peter the Great, and of high reputation 
in the service. 

But he succeeded in his chief object, which re- 
ferred to Greece ; and which ultimately, in giving 
independence to a nation, the classic honors of 
whose forefathers covered the shame of their de- 
scendants—and by a succession of diplomatic 
blunders, has turned a Turkish province into a 
European pensioner, enfeebling Turkey without 
benefiting Europe, and merely making anew source 
of contention between France, Russia, and Eng- 
land. 

The career of Nicholas has been peaceable ; 
and the empire has been undisturbed but by the 
guilty Circassian war, which yet seems to be ear- 
ried on rather as a field of exercise for the Russian 
armies, than for purposes of conquest. 

But all nations now require something to occupy 
the public mind ; and an impression appears to be 
rising in Russia, that the residence of the sovereign 
should be transferred to Moscow. Nothing could 
be more likely to produce a national convulsion, 
and operate a total change on the European policy 
of Russia, and the relations of the northern courts. 
Yet it is by no means improbable, that the singular 
avidity of the Russian court to make Poland not 
merely a dependency, but an integral part of the 
empire, by the suppression of its very name, the 
change of its language, and the transfer of large 
portions of its people to other lands, may have for 
its especial purpose the greater security of Russia 
on the west, while she fixes her whole interest on 
a vigorous progress in the south. 

There are some problems which still perplex 
historians, and will probably perplex them for 
many an age; and among those are, the good or 
evil predominant in the crusades, the use of a pope 
in Italy, (where he obviously offers, and must ai- 
ways offer, the strongest obstacle to the union of 
the Italian states into a national government,) the 
true character of Peter the Great, and the true 
policy of placing the capital of Russia in the north- 
ern extremity of the empire. 

It appears to be now at least approaching to a 
public question—Whether Peter showed more of 
good sense, or of savage determination, in building 
a magnificent city in a swamp, where man had 
never before built anything but a fisherman’s hut ; 
and in condemning his posterity forever to live in 
the most repulsive climate of Europe? Some 
pages in these volumes are given to the inquiry into 
the wisdom of deserting an ancient, natural, and 
superb seat of empire in the south, for a new, un- 
natural, and decaying seat of sovereignty in the 
vieinage of the Arctic circle; of retarding the 
progress of civilization by the insuperable difficul- 
ties of a climate, where the sea is frozen up for six 
months in the year, and the rivers and land are 
frozen up for nine! The question now is, Whether 


Peter had not equally frozen up the Russian ener 
gies, impeded the natural prosperity of the empire 
and flung the people back into the age of Ivan I.? 

Of course, no one doubts that the Russian em- 
pire is of vast extent and substantial power; but 
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its chief power is in its central provinces, and in 
ius faculty of expansion into the south. Its north- 
ern provinces defy improvement, and can be sus- 
tained only by the toil of government. 

The probable view of the case is, that Peter 
was deluded by his passion for naval supremacy. 
He had seen the fleets of Western Europe trained 
in their boisterous but ever-open seas; and he de- 
termined to have a fleet in a sea which, throughout 
the winter, is a sheet of ice, and where the ships 
are imbedded as if they were on dry ground. He 
had then no Black Sea for his field of exercise, and 
no Sebastopol for his dockyard. He touched upon 
no sea but the Baltic; and, under the infatuation 
of being a naval power, he threw the Russian 
government as far as he could towards the north 
pole. 

Moscow should have remained the Russian cap- 
ital. With an admirable climate, at once keen 
enough to keep the human frame in its vigor, and 
with the warm summer of the south, to supply all 
the vegetable products of Europe ; its position 
commanding the finest provinces of Western Asia, 
Russia would have been mistress of the Black Sea 
a century earlier, have probably been in possession 
of Asia Minor, and have fixed a viceroy in the city 
of the sultans. 

The policy of Catherine II. evidently took this 
direction ; she made no northern conquests ; she 
withdrew her armies on the first opportunity from 
the Prussian war, in which Russia had been involved 
by the blunders of her foolish husband ; and though 
she engaged in that desperate act by which Poland 
was partitioned—an act which, though perfidious, 
was originally pacific—the whole force of her em- 
pire was thrown into southern war. 

This policy is still partially maintained. The 
war of the Caucasus, an unfortunate and unjustifi- 
able war, now exhibits the only hostilities on which 
Russia expends any portion of her power. The 
success of that war would evidently put the eastern, 
as well as the northern shore of the Black Sea, in 
her possession. ‘The southern shore could then 
make no resistance, if it were the will of Russia 
to cast an eye of ambition on the land of the Turk. 
We by no means infer that such is her will; we 
hope that higher motives, and a sense of national 
justice, will rescue her reputation from an act of 
such atrocity. But Asia Minor, on the first crash 
of war, would be open to the squadrons of the 
Scythian. This policy was interrupted in the reign 
of Alexander only by the French war. When the 
providential time was come for the destruction of 
Napoleon, his rage of conquest acted the part for 
him which the false prophets were accustomed to 
act for the kings of Judah and Israel. It urged 
him headlong to his ruin, and all his distinguishing 
qualities were turned to his overthrow. His ardor 
in the field became precipitancy ; his sagacity be- 
came a fierce self-dependence ; the old tactic which 
had led him to strike the first blow at the capitals 
of Europe, urged him into the heart of the wilder- 
ness ; his diplomatic confidence there exposed him 
to be baffled by the plain sense of Russia, and his 


daring reliance on his fortune stripped him of an 
army and a throne. 

But, when Russia had recovered from tis in- 
vasion, her first efforts were pointed in the old 
direction. She recommenced the Turkish war, 
seized Moldavia and Wallachia, crossed the Balkan, 
threatened Constantinople, and, with the city of 
Constantine in her grasp, retired only on the re- 
monstrances of the European powers. 

M. Schnitzler imagines that the direction of 
Russian conquest will be towards Germany, and 
contemplates the all-swallowing gluttony which is 
to absorb all the states from the Vistula to the 
Rhine. We wholly differ from those views. The 
condition of Europe must be totally changed before 
the policy of Russia will attempt to make vassals 
of these iron tribes. It would have too many bat- 
tles to fight, and too little to gain by them. To 
attempt the absorption of any one leading German 
power would produce a universal war. Poland is 
still a thorn in its side; and it would take a cen- 
tury to convert its intense hostility into cordial 
obedience. Prussia and Austria are the political 
‘* Pillars of Hercules’? which no invader can pass ; 
and if Germany can but secure herself from the 
restless and insatiable ambition of France, she need 
never shrink from the terrors of a Tartar war. 

If war should inflame the continent again, the 
Russian trumpets will be heard, not on the Elbe, 
but on the shores of the Propontis. Asia Minor 
and Syria will be a lovelier and a more lucra- 
tive prey; while probably Egypt will be the 
prize which will draw to the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, the maritime force of the world. 

On the whole, the volumes of this Franco-Ger- 
man are intelligent, and may be studied with 
advantage by all who desire to comprehend the 
actual condition of an empire, which extends from 
the Baltic to the Sea of Kamtschatka, which con- 
tain seven millions of square miles, nearly sixty 
millions of souls, is capable of containing ten times 
the number, and which is evidently intended to ex- 
ercise a most important influence on the globe. 





From the North British Review. 
Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Daily Scripture Read- 
ings. By the late Tuomas Cuaumers, D. D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. Wituiam Hanna, 
LL.D. Vols. 1. I. Edinburgh, 1847-48. 
Wuen, at the close of some long summer's day, 
we come suddenly, and, as we think, before his 
time, upon the broad sun, going down in his tran- 
quillity into the unclouded west, we cannot keep 
our eyes from the great spectacle—and when he 
is gone the shadow of him haunts our sight: we 
see, everywhere—upon the spotless heaven, upon 
the distant mountains, upon the fields, and upon 
the road at our feet—that dim, strange, changeful 
image—and if our eyes shut, to recover them 
selves, we still find in thein, like a dying flame, or 
like a gleam in a dark place, the unmistakable 
phantom of the mighty orb that has set—and 
were we to sit down, as we have often done, and 





try to record by penci’ or by pen, our ‘impression 
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of that holy time, still would :r be there. We 
must have patience with our eye, it will not let the 
impression go—that spot on which the radiant 
disk was impressed is insensible to all other ont- 
ward things, for a time: its best relief is, to let it 
wander vaguely over earth and sky, and repose 
itself on the mild shadowy distance. 

So it is when a great, and good, and beloved 
man departs, sets—it may be suddenly—and to us 
who know not the times and the seasons, too soon. 
We gaze eagerly at his last hours, and when he 
is gone, never to rise again on our sight, we see 
his anage wherever we go, and in whatsoever we 
are engaged, and if we try to get quit of, or to 
reevrd by words our wonder, and our sorrow, and 
our affection, we cannot see to do it, for the “‘ idea 
of his life’’ is forever coming into our ‘‘ study of 
imagination’’—into all our thoughts, and we can 
do little else than let our mind, in a wise passive- 
ness, hush itself to rest. 

The sun returns—he knows his rising— 


‘* To-morrow he repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ;”’ 


but man lieth down, and riseth not again till the 
heavens are no more. Never again will he whose 
** Meditations’’ are now before us, lift up the light 
of his countenance upon us; he will be no more 
seen among men. 

We need not say we look upon him, as a great 
man, as a good man, as a beloved man—quis 
desiderio sit pudor tam cari capitis? We cannot 
now go very curiously to work, to scrutinize the 
composition of his character—we cannot take that 
large, free, genial nature to pieces, and weigh this, 
and measure that, and sum up and pronounce—we 
are too near as yet to him, and to his loss, he is 
too dear to us to be sohandled. ‘* His death,” to 
use the pathetic words of Hartley Coleridge, *‘ isa 
recent sorrow; his image still lives in eyes that 
weep for him.”” The prevailing feeling is, ne 13 
GONE— ABIIT AD PLURES—he has gone over to the 
majority—he has joined the famous nations of the 
dead.” 

It is no small loss to the world, when one of its 
master spirits—one of its great lights—a king 
among the nations—leaves it. A sun is extin- 
guished—a great attractive, regulating power is 
withdrawn. For though it. be a common, it is 
also a natural thought, to compare a great man to 
the sun; it is in many respects very significant. 
Like the sun, he rules his day, and he is ‘‘ for a 
sign and for seasons, and for days and for years,” 
—he enlightens, quickens, attracts, and leads after 
him his host—his generation. 

To pursue onr image. When the sun sets to 
us, he rises elsewhere—he goes on rejoicing, like 
a strong man, running his race. So does a great 
man: when he Jeaves us and our concerns—he 
rises elsewhere ; and we may reasonably suppose 
that one who has in this world played a great part 
in its greatest histories—who has through a long 
life been eminent in his generation for promoting 
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the good of men and the glory of God—will be 
looked upon with keen interest, when he joins the 
company of the immortals. They must have heard 
of his fame—they may in their way have seen and 
helped him already. 

Every one must have trembled when reading 
that passage in Isaiah, in which hell is described 
as moved to meet Lucifer at his coming: there is 
not in human language anything more sublime in 
conception, more exquisite in éxpression; it has 
on it the light of the terrible crystal. But may 
we not reverse the scene? May we not imagine, 
on a great and good man—a true son of the morn- 
ing—entering on his rest, that heaven would move 
itself to meet him at his coming? That it would 
stir up its dead—even all the chief ones of the 
earth, and that the kings of the nations would 
arise each one from his throne to welcome their 
royal brother? that those who saw him would 
“narrowly consider him,’’ and say, “‘ Is this the 
man who moved nations—enlightened and bettered 
his fellows—who brought forth to his great Task- 
master an hundredfold ?”’ 

We cannot help following him whose loss we 
now mourn into that region, and figuring to our- 
selves his large, childlike spirit, when that un- 
speakable scene bursts upon his view, when, as 
by some inward, instant sense, he is conscious of 
God—of the immediate presence of the All-seeing 
Unseen—when he beholds ‘‘ his honorable, true, 
and only Son,” face to face, enshrined in “ that 
glorious form, that light unsufferable, and that far 
beaming blaze of majesty,’’ that brightness of his 
glory, that express image of his person—when he 
is admitted into the goodly fellowship of the apos- 
tles—the glorious company of the prophets—the 
noble army of martyrs—the general assembly of 
just men—and beholds with his loving eyes the 
myriads of “little ones,’’* outnumbering their el- 


*We cannot resist quoting a passage of great beauty 
from Dr. Chalmers’ Lectures tiene iv. 9, 15:— / 

“ This affords, we think, something more than a dubi- 
ous glimpse into the question that is often put by a 
distracted mother when her babe is taken away from her 
—when all the converse it had ever had with the world 
amounted to the gaze upon it of a few months, or a few 
opening smiles which marked the dawn of felt enjoy- 
ment ; and ere it had reached perhaps the lisp of infancy, 
it, al] unconscious of death, had te wrestle cvenge a pe- 
riod of sickness with his power, and at length to be over- 
come by him. Oh, it little knew what an interest it had 
created in that home where it was so passing a visitant 
—nor, when carried to its early grave, what a tide of 
emotion it would raise among the few acquaintances it 
left behind! On it, too, baptism was imprest as a seal, 
and as a sign it was never falsified. There was no posi- 
tive unbelief in its litthe bosom—no resistance yet put 
forth tothe truth—no love at all for the darkness rather 
than the light—nor had it ‘ys fallen into that great con- 
demnation which will attach to all who perish because of 
unbelief—that their deeds are evil. ss = 2 © 
And when we couple with this the known disposition of 
our t Forerunner—the love that He manifested to 
children on earth—how He suffered them to approach his 
person—and, lavishing endearment and kindness u 
them in the streets of Jerusalem, told his disciples that 
the presence and company of such as these in heaven 
formed one 1 ient of the joy that was set before him 


—tell us if Christianity do not throw a pleasing radiance 
round an infant’s tomb? And should any parent who 
hears us feel softened by the touching remembrance of a 
light that twinkled a few short months under his roof, 
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ders as the dust of stars with which the heavens 
are filled exceeds in multitude the other heavenly 
bodies—for of such is the kingdom. 

What a change! a second birth—a new life, 
in the twinkling of an eye: this moment, weak, 
fearful, in the amazement of death—the next, 
strong, joyful—at rest—all things new! To 
adopt his own words :—all his life, up to the last, 
‘* knocking at a door not yet opened, with an ear- 
nest, indefinite longing—his very soul breaking for 
the longing—drinking of water, and thirsting 
again’”’—and then—suddenly and at once—a door 
opened into heaven, and the Master heard saying, 
‘*Come in, and come up hither !’’—drinking of 
the river of life, clear as crystal, of which if a man 
drink he will never thirst—being filled with all the 
fulness of God! 

Dr. CHALMERS WAS A RULER AMONG MEN: this 
we know historically ; this every man who came 
within his range felt at once. He was like Aga- 
memnon, a native «vaS avdgwr, and with all his 
homeliness of feature and deportment, and his per- 
fect simplicity of expression, there was about him 
** that divinity that doth hedge a king.’’ You felt 
a power, in him, and going from him, drawing you 
to him in spite of yourself. He was in this respect 
a solar man, he drew after him his own firmament 
of planets. They, like all free agents, had their 
centrifugal forces acting ever towards an indepen- 
dent, solitary course, but the centripetal also was 
there, and they moved round, and with, their sun 
—gracefully er avi, willingly or not, as the case 
might be, but there was no breaking loose: they 
again, in their own spheres of power, might and 
would, have their attendant moons, but all were 
bound to the great massive luminary in the midst 
of them. 

There is to us a continual mystery in the power 
any one man has over another. We find it acting 
everywhere, with the simplicity, the ceaseless- 
ness, the energy of gravitation, and this influence 
may be said to obey similar if not the same con- 
ditions ; it is proportioned to bulk—for we hold to 
the notion of Jarger and lesser souls and hearts, as 
well as good and not so good in quality; and its 
intensity increases by nearness. 

But when we meet a solar mah, a being of 
large nature—soul, body, and spirit—when we 


and at the end of its little period expired, we cannot think 
that we venture too far, when we say, that he has only to 
persevere in the faith and in the iain of the gospel, 
and that very light will again shine upon him in heaven. 
The blossom which withered here upon its stalk has beeu 
transplanted there to a place of endurance; and it will 
then gladden thateye which now weeps out the agony of 
an affection that has been sorely wounded ; and in the 
name of him, who, if on earth, would have wept along 
with them, do we bid al! believers present to sorrow not 
even as others which have no hope, but to take comfort 
in the thought of that country where there is no sorrow 
and no separation. 


O, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears— 
The day of woe, the watchful night— 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ?” 
Lectures on the Romans, vol. i., pp. 233-5. 





find him from his earliest years moving among his 
fellows like a king, moving them whether they 
will or no—this feeling of mystery is deepened ; 
and though we do not, like some men, (who should 
know better,) worship the creature, and convert a 
hero into a god, we do feel more than in other 
cases the truth, that it is the inspiration of the 
Almighty which has given to that man understand- 
ing, and that all power, all energy, all light, come 
to him, from the First and the Last—the Living 
One. God comes to be regarded by us, in this 
instance, as he ought always to be, ‘‘ the final 
centre of repose’’—the source of all being, of all 
life—the Terminus ad quem and the Terminus a 
que. And assuredly, as in the firmament that 
simple law of gravitation reigns supreme—making 
it indeed a kosmos—majestic, orderly, comely in 
its going—ruling, and binding not less the fiery 
and lawless comets, than the gentle, punctual 
moons—so certainly, and to us moral creatures to 
a degree transcendently more important, does the 
whole intelligent universe move round and move 
towards the Father of Lights. 

It would be well if the world would, among the 
many other uses they make of its great men, make 
more of this—that they are manifesters of God— - 
revealers of his will—vessels of his omnipotence— 
and are among the very chiefest of his ways and 
works. 

As we have before said, there is a great mystery 
in this power of one man over his fellows, espe- 
cially when we meet with it in a great man. 
You see its operations constantly in history, and 
through it the Great Ruler has worked out many 
of his greatest and strangest acts. But however 
we may understand the accessory conditions by 
which one man rules other men, and controls, and 
fashions them to his purposes, and transforms them 
into his likeness—multiplying as it were himself 
—there remains at the bottom of it all a mystery 
—a reaction between body and soul that we cannot 
explain. Generally, however, we find accom- 
panying its manifestation—a capacious understand- 
ing—a strong will—an emotional nature, quick, 
powerful, urgent, undeniable, and in perpetual 
communication with the energetic will and the 
large intellect—and a strong, hearty, capable body ; 
a countenance and person expressive of this com- 
bination—the mind finding its way at once and in 
full force to the face, to the gesture, to every act 
of the body. He must have what is called a 
** presence ;’’ not that he must be great in size. 
beautiful or strong; but he must be expressive, 
and impressive—his outward man must commu- 
nicate to the beholder at once and without fail, 
something of indwelling power, and he must be 
and act as one. You may in your mind analyze 
him into several parts ; but practically he acts in 
everything with his whole soul and his whole self ; 
whatsoever his hand finds to db, he does it with 
his might. Luther, Moses, David, Mahomet, 
Cromwell—all verified these conditions. 

And so did Dr. Chalmers. There was some- 
thing about his whole air and manner, that disposed 
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you at the very first to make way where he went— 
he held you before you were aware. That this 
depended fully as much upon the activity and the 
quantity—if we may so express ourselves—of his 
affections, and upon that unknown combined action 
of mind and body which we call temperament, and 
upon a straightforward, energetic will—as upon 
what is called the pure intellect, will be generally 
allowed ; but with all this, he could not have been 
and done what he was and did, had he not had an 
understanding, in vigor and in capacity, fully 
worthy of its great and ardent companions. It 
was large, and free, and mobile, and intense, rather 
than penetrative, judicial, clear, or fine—so that 
in one sense he was more a man to make others 
act than think; but his own actings had always 
their origin in some fixed, central, urgent, proposi- 
tion, as he would call it, and he always began his 
onset with stating plainly what he held to be a 
great seminal truth; from this he passed at once, 
not into exposition, but into illustration and en- 
forcement—into, if we may make a word, over- 
whelming insistance. Something was to be done, 
rather than explained. 

There was no separating his thoughts and ex- 
pressions from his person, and looks, and voice. 
How perfectly we can at this moment recall him 
as he went in and out before us! Thundering, 
flaming, lightening in the pulpit; teaching, in- 
doctrinating, drawing after him his students in his 
lecture-room ; sitting among other public men, the 
most unconscious, the most king-like of them all, 
with that leonine countenance, that beaming, liberal 
smile ; or on the way out to his home, in his old- 
fashioned great-coat, with his throat muffled up, 
his big walking-stick moved outwards in an arc, 
its point fixed, its head circumferential, a sort of 
companion, and playmate, with which, doubtless, 
he demolished legions of imaginary foes, errors, 
and stupidities in men and things, in church and 
state. His great look, large chest, large head, 
his amplitude everywhere; his broad, simple, 
childlike, inturned feet; his short, hurried, impa- 
tient step ; his erect, royal air ; his look of general 
goodwill; his kindling up into a warm but still 
vague benignity when one he did not recognize 
spoke to him ; the addition, for it was not a change, 
of keen speciality to his hearty recognition; the 
twinkle of his eyes ; the immediately saying some- 
thing very personal to set all to rights, and then 
the sending you off with some thought, some 
feeling, some remembrance, making your heart 
burn within you; his voice indescribable ; his eye 
—that most peculiar feature—not vacant, but 
asleep—innocent, mild, large; and his soul, its 
great inhabitant, not always at his window ; and 
then, when he did awake, how close to you was 
that burning vehement soul! how it infected you, 
and went through you! how mild, and affectionate, 
and genial its expression at his own fireside. But 
we may not enter there—a stranger may not inter- 
meddle with the joys that are gone and remem- 
bered, and the sorrows that remain, and that refuse 
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to be comforted. He was a man unlike many 
public and even great men, the nearer you got to 
him, the better, the goodlier, did he appear. 

Of his portraits worth mentioning, there are 
Watson Gordon’s—Duncan’s—the Calotypes of 
Mr. Hill—Kenneth M’Leay’s miniatures—the 
Daguerreotype, and Steell’s bust. These are all 
good, and all give bits of him, some nearly the 
whole, but not one that 7 Osguor, that fiery par- 
ticle—that inspired look—that “diviner mind” 
—the poco piti—the ‘‘little more.”” Watson 
Gordon’s is too much of the mere clergyman—is 
a pleasant likeness, and has the shape of his mouth, 
and the setting of his feet very good. Duncan’s 
is a work of genius—and is the giant looking 
up, awakening, but not awakened—is a very fine 
picture. Mr. Hill’s Calotypes we like better than 
all the rest; because what in them is true, is ab- 
solutely so, and they have some delicate renderings 
which are all but beyond the power of any mortal 
artist ; for though art is mighty, nature is mightier 
—* it is the art of God.”’ The one of the doctor 
sitting with his grandson ‘* Tommy,” is to us the 
best—we have the true grandeur of his form—his 
bulk—like one of the elder gods. Kenneth 
M’Leay’s is admirable—spirited—and has that 
look of shrewdness and vivacity which he had 
when he was observing and speaking keenly—it is, 
moreover, a fine, broad, manly bit of art. M’Leay 
is the Raeburn of miniature painters—he does a 
great deal with little. The Daguerreotype is, in 
its own way, excellent, it gives the externality of 
the man to perfection, but it is Dr. Chalmers at a 
stand still—his mind and feelings “ pulled up” 
for the second that it was taken. Steell’s is a 
noble bust—has a stern heroic expression and 
beauty about it, and from wanting color and shadow 
and the eyes, it relies upon a certain simplicity 
and dignity ;— in this it completely sueceeds—the 
mouth is handled with extraordinary subtlety and 
sweetness, and the hair hangs over that ample 
brow like a glorious cloud. We think this head 
of Dr. Chalmers the artist’s greatest bust. 

In reference to the assertion we have made as 
to bulk entering into the formation of a powerful 
mind, Dr. Chalmers used to say, when a man of 
activity and public mark was mentioned, “‘ is he 
weighty? has he weight ?”’ ‘‘ he has promptitude 
—has he power?’’ ‘‘ he has power—has he intel- 
ligence? has he a discerning spirit ?”’’ 

These are great practical, universal traths. 
How few if any of our greatest men have ever had 
all these three faculties large—fine, sound, and in 
** perfect diapason.’” Your men of promptitude, 
without power or judgment, are common, and are 
useful. But they are apt to run wild, to get 
needlessly brisk, unpleasantly incessant. A weasel 
is good or bad as the case may be—good against 
vermin—bad to meddle with ;—but an inspired 
weasel, a weasel on a mission, is terrible indeed 
—mischievous beyond calculation, making up for 
want of momentum by inveteracy, killing like 
lightning by its speed; ‘“‘ fierce as wild bulls, 
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untamable as flies.’’ Of such men we have now- 
a-days too many. Men are too much in the way 
of supposing that doing, is being ; that theology 
and excogitation, and fierce dogmatic assertion of 
what they consider truth, is godliness; that obe- 
dience is merely an occasional great act and not 
a series of acts, issuing from a state, like the 
spring of water from its well. 


‘* Action is transitory—a step—a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that ; 
’T is done—and in the after vacancy, 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed.”’ 
** Suffering’ (obedience, or being as opposed to 
doing ,)—— 
‘* Suffering is permanent 
And has the nature of infinity.”’ 





Dr. CHALMERS WAS A MAN OF GeNIUS—he had 
his own way of thinking, and saying, and doing, 
and looking everything. Men have vexed them- 
selves in vain to define what genius is ; like every 
ultimate term we may describe it by giving its 
effects, we can hardly succeed in reaching its 
essence. Jortunately, though we know not what 
are its elements, we know it when we meet it; 
and in him, in every movement of his mind, in 
every gesture, we had its unmistakable tokens. 
Two of the ordinary accompaniments of genius 
—Enthusiasm and Simplicity—he had in rare 
measure. 

He was an enthusiast in its true and good sense ; 
** he was entheat,’’ as the old poets called it. It 
was this ardor, this superabounding life, this im- 
mediateness of thought and action, idea and emo- 
tion, setting the whole man agoing at once—that 
gave a power and a charm to everything he did. 
To adopt the old division of the Hebrew doctors, 
as given by Nathaniel Culverwel, in his “ Light 
of Nature.’ In man we have—lIst, 7veuua 
twonowty, the sensitive soul, that which lies near- 
est the body—the very blossom and flower of life ; 
2d, tov vovr, animam rationis, sparkling and glit- 
tering with intellectuals, crowned with light; and 
3d, tov Guuor, impetum animi, motum mentis, the 
vigor and energy of the soul—its temper—the 
mover of the other two—the first being, as they 
said, resident in hepate—the second in cerebro— 
the third in corde, where it presides over the issues 
of life, commands the circulation, and animates 
and sets the blood amoving. The first and second 
are informative, explicative, they ‘‘ take in and do”’ 
—the other ‘‘ gives out.”” Now, in Dr. Chal- 
mers, the great ingredient was the o Oumos as indi- 
eating vis anime et vite—and in close fellowship 
with it, and ready for its service, was a large, 
capacious ® vous, and an energetic sensuous, rapid, 
ro nvevue, Hence his energy, his contagious 
enthusiasm—this it was which gave the peculiar 
character to his religion, to his politics, to his per- 
sonnel—everything he did was done heartily; if 
he desired heavenly blessings he ‘‘ panted’’ for 
them—-‘‘ his soul broke for the longing.’’ To 
give again the words of the spiritual and subtle 
Culverwel, ‘‘ Religion (and indeed everything else) 
was no matter of indifferency to him. It was 

cclv. LIVING AGRE. VOL. XVII. 5 





beguov t meaypua, a certain fiery thing, as Aris- 
totle calls love—it required, and it got, the very 
flower and vigor of the spirit—the strength and 
sinews of the soul—the prime and top of the affec- 
tions—this is that grace, that panting grace—we 
know the name of it and that’s all—’tis called 
zeal—a flaming edge of the affection—the ruddy 
complexion of the soul.’’ Closely connected with 
this temperament, and with a certain keen‘ sensa- 
tion of truth, rather than a perception of it, if we 
may so express ourselves, an intense consciousness 
of objective truth was his simple, animating faith. 
He had faith in God—faith in human nature— 
faith, if we may say so, in his own instincts—in 
his ideas of men and things—in wimseLr; and 
the result was, that unhesitating bearing up and 
steering right onward—* never bating one jot of 
heart or hope’’ so characteristic of him. He had 
“the substance of things hoped for.”’ He had 
** the evidence of things not seen.”’ 

By his simplicity we do not mean the simplicity 

of the head—of that he had none—he was emi- 
nently shrewd and knowing—more so than many 
thought—but we refer to that quality of the heart 
and of the life, expressed by the words, *‘ in sim- 
plicity a child.” In his own words, from his 
Daily Readings— 
When a child is filled with any strong emotion by 
a surprising event or intelligence, it runs to dis- 
charge it on others, impatient of their sympathy ; 
and it marks, I fancy, the simplicity and greater 
naturalness of this period, (Jacob’s,) that the grown 
up men and women ran to meet each other, giving 
way to their first impulses—even as children do. 


There was in all his ways a certain beautiful un- 
consciousness of self—an outgoing of the whole 
man that we see in children, who are by learned 
men said to be long in attaining to the Eco— 
blessed in many respects in their ignorance! This 
same Ego, as it now exists, being, we believe, 
part of ‘‘the fruit of that forbidden tree ;’’ that 
mere knowledge of good as well as of evil, which 
our great mother bought for us at such a price. 
In this meaning of the word, Dr. Chalmers, con- 
sidering the size of his understanding—his per- 
sonal eminence—his dealings with the world—his 
large sympathies—his scientific knowledge of mind 
and matter—his relish for the practical details, and 
for the spirit of public business—was quite singu- 
lar for his simplicity ; and taking this view of it, 
there was much that was plain and natural in his 
manner of thinking and acting, which otherwise 
was obscure—and liable to be misunderstood. We 
cannot better explain what we mean than by giv- 
ing a passage from Fénélon, which D’Alembert, 
in his Eloge upon him, as one of the members of 
the French Academy, quotes as specifically char- 
acteristic of that ‘‘ sweet-souled’’ prelate. We 
give the passage entire, as it seems to us to con- 
tain a very beautiful, and by no means common- 
place, truth :— 


Fénélon, says D’Alembert, a charactérisé lui- 
méme en peu de mots cette simplicité qui,se rendoit 
si cher & tous les cours—‘ La simplicité est la drow 
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ture d’une ame qui s’interdit tout retour sur elle et 
sur ses actions—cette vertu est différente de la sin- 
cbrité, et la surpasse. On voit beaucoup de gens qui 
sont sincéres sans étre simples—Ils ne veulent passer 
que pour ce qu’ils sont, mais ils craignent sans cesse 
de passer pour ce qu’ils ne sont pas. L’ homme sim- 
ple n'affecte ni la vertu, ni la vérité méme ; il n’est 
jamais occupé de lui, il semble d’avoir perdu ce moi 
dont on est si jaloux.’’ 


What delicacy of expression! how true, how 
clear, how clarifying! How little we see now-a- 
days, among grown-up men, of this straightness 
of the soul—of this losing or never finding ‘‘ ce 
moi!’ ‘There is more than is generally thought 
in all this. Man in a state of perfection, would 
no sooner think of asking himself—am I right? 
am I appearing to be what inwardly I am? than 
the eye asks itsel/—do I see! or a child asks 
itself{—do I love my mother? We have lost this 
instinctive sense—we have set one portion of our- 
selves aside to watch the rest, we must keep up 
appearances, and our consistency—we must respect 
ourselves, and be respected, if possible ; we must, 
at all events, be respectable. As Carlyle quaintly 
and strongly says of Balaam, when he went out to 
curse, and yet not to curse Israel, ‘‘ nor todo any- 
thing so much as a nothing that would look like a 
something, and bring wages in’’—* not that the 
man was dishonest, much less honest, only he had 
been, was, and ever must be, respectable.” 

Dr. Chalmers would have made a sorry Balaam ; 
he was made of different stuff, and for other pur- 
poses. Your “ respectable’? men are ever doing 
their best to keep their status, to maintain their 
position. He never troubled himself about his 
status—indeed, we would say status was not the 
word for him. He had a sedes on which he rested, 
and from which he spoke ; he had an imperium, 
athwart which he roamed as he listed; but a 
status was as little in his way as in that of a 
Mauritanian lion. Your merely “ sincere’? men, 
are always thinking of what they said yesterday, 
and what they may say to-morrow, at the very 
moment when they should be putting their whole 
self into to-day. Full of his idea, possessed by 
it, moved altogether by its power—believing, he 
spoke, and without stint or fear, often apparently 
contradicting his former self—careless about every- 
thing, but speaking fully his mind. One other 
reason for his apparent inconsistencies was, if one 
may so express it, the largeness of his nature. He 
had room in that capacious head, and power in that 
large, hospitable heart, for relishing and taking in 
the whole range of human thought and feeling. 
He was several men all in one. Maultitudinous, 
but not multiplex—in him odd and apparently 
incongruous notions dwelt peaceably together. 
The lion Jay down with the lamb. Voluntaryism 
and an endowment—both were best. 

He was childlike in his simplicity :—though in 
anderstanding a full-grown man—he was himself 
a child in many things. Coleridge says, every 
man should include all his former selves in his 


inside its last—so Dr. Chalmers bore aleng with 
him his childhood, his youth, his early and full 
manhood into his mature old age—this gave him- 
self, we doubt not, infinite delight—multiplied his 
joys, strengthened and sweetened his whole nature, 
and kept his heart young and tender, and in tune 
—it enabled him to sympathize, to have a fellow- 
feeling with all, of whatever age. Those who 
best knew him, who were most habitually with 
him, know how beautifully this point of his char- 
acter shone out in daily, hourly life. We well 
remember long ago loving him before we had seen 
him—from our having been told, that being out 
one Saturday at a friend’s house near the Pent- 
lands, he collected all the children and small peo- 
ple—the other bairns, as he called them—and 
with no one else of larger growth, took the lead to 
the nearest hill-top—how he made each take the 
biggest and roundest stone he could find, and carry 
—how he panted up the hill with one of enormous 
size himself—how he kept up their hearts, and 
made them shout with glee—with the light of his 
countenance, and with all his pleasant and strange 
ways and words—how having got the breathless 
little men and women to the top of the hill, he, 
hot and scant of breath, looked round on the world 
and upon them with his broad benignant smile like 
the avagiOuov xvuatwy yehuoua—the unnumbered 
laughter of the sea—how he set off his own huge 
** fellow’’—how he watched him setting out on 
his race—slowly, stupidly, vaguely at first, almost 
as if he might die before he began to live-—then 
suddenly giving a spring and off like a shot— 
bounding, tearing, vires acguirens eundo; how the 
great and good man was fotus in illo; how he 
spoke to the big ‘‘ fellow,’’ upbraided him, cheered 
him, gloried in him, all but prayed for him—how 
he joked philosophy to his wondering and ecstatic 
crew, when he (the stone) disappeared among 
some brackens—telling them they had the evidence 
of their senses that he was in; they might even 
know he was there by his effects, by the moving 
brackens, though himself unseen; how plain it 
became that he had gone in, when he actually 
came out! how he ran up the opposite side a bit, 
and then fell back, and lazily expired at the bot- 
tom—how to their astonishment, but not displeas- 
ure—for he ‘‘ set them off so well,”’ and ‘* was so 
funny’’—he took from each his cherished stone, 
and set it off himself! showing them how they all 
ran alike, yet differently ; how he went on, ‘‘ mak- 
ing,”’.as he said, ‘an induction of particulars,” 
till he came to the Benjamin of the flock, a wee 
wee man, who had brought up a stone bigger than 
his own big head; then how he let him set off 
his own, and how wonderfully 1r ran! what 
miraculous leaps! what escapes from impossible 
places! and how it went further up the other side, 
and by some fine felicity remained there. 

He was AN oraTor in its specific and highest 
sense. We need not prove this to those who have 
heard him—we cannot to those who have not. It 
was a living man sending living, burning words 





present—as a tree has its former years’ growths 


into the minds and hearts of men before him, radi- 
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ating his intense fervor upon them all; but there 
was no reproducing the entire effect when alone 
and cool; sdme one of the elements was gone. 
We say nothing of this part of his character, be- 
cause upon this all are agreed. His eloquence rose 
like a tide, a sea, setting in, bearing down upon 
you, lifting up all its waves—*‘ deep calling unto 
deep’”’—there was no doing anything but giving 
yourself up for the time to its will. Do our 
readers remember Horace’s description of Pindar? 


‘« Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas 
Fervet, immensusque ruit, profundo 
Pindarus ore : 

‘ per audaces nova dithyrambos 

Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 

Lege solutis.’”’ 





This is to our mind singularly characteristic of 
our perfervid Scotsman. If we may indulge our 
conceit, we would paraphrase it thus. His elo- 
quence was like a flooded Scottish river*—it had 
its origin in some great and exalted region—in 
some mountain-truth—some high, immutable real- 
ity ; it did not rise in a plain, and quietly drain its 
waters to the sea—it came sheer down from above. 
He got hold of some simple truth—the love of 
God, the Divine method of justification, the un- 
changeableness of human nature, the supremacy 
of conscience, the honorableness of all men; and 


* We have called our Chalmers a Scoftish river. He 
was thoroughly national in look, in feeling, in heart, in 
perfervor. In connection with this, we remember, many 
years ago, when we were, as youngsters are, more o’er- 
informed with phantasy, with some few of our compan- 
ions setting ourselves to compare the great poets to musical 
instruments. Milton was an organ, with a trumpet obbdii- 
gato—a “ loud, uplifted, angel trumpet”—with ever and 
anon, and — up his passages, a “ seven-fold chorus 
of hallelujahs and harping symphonies,”—‘ bringing all 
heaven before our eyes,””—* the thunderous throne,”—and 
making us conscious of him “ who sits thereon.” 

Shakspeare was a violin—and all who know what it 
ean do and be, under the fingers and soul of a master— 
how it can unbind the hidden springs of harmony—knows 
this is the only not unfit emblem of him, “who, in our 
wonder and astonishment, hath built himself a livelong 
monument,”—clear, spiritual—powerful, but not by reason 
of its loudness—human in its speech, in its sorrow—an- 
gelic in its singing—quiring to the young-eyed cherubim 
—this moment touching us to the quick, the next sooth- 
ing, and then down into the depths of despair, of wrath, 
of gentleness. Nimble, self-possessed, possessing every- 
thing—like Ariel, circling the world, and unlike him, 
through it, and the hearts of men—quick, lambent, de- 
vouring, shooting up as flame—fresh, insinuative, liquid 
as water. 

We came to Burns; all were at a loss. At last 
“ B——..” our beloved “ B——,” who is now long since 
dead and gone—a socius, “a fellow of infinite humor, of 
most excellent fancy”—but of too deep and keen affec- 
tions, and too frail a form, for this rough, coarse, wearing, 
tearing world—suddenly said, ‘‘ Burns was a great Eolian 
harp, played on by a Scottish mountain air;” adding, 
(for he was an inveterate wag,) “and playing it over 
again with variations.” We felt it to be true—an Eolian 
harp and a Scottish mountain air. Strong, shrewd, native 
—whispering now, thundering now, laughing, as who 
could laugh? then wailing, heart-broken, like a lamb 
seeking at night her lost mother; now running races in 
his mirth—and like “an unseen laborer whistling at his 
work ;” now visiting and refreshing the crimson tips of 
the daisy ; now filling the daffodillies’ cups with tears ; 
wupeut -coning and going as he listed, or as the place 
he moved along or down might shape his way; now 
lifting madly his voice against the heavens ; now singing 
the praises of their Eternal King. 





having got this vividly before his mind, on he 
moved—the river rose at once, drawing everything 
into his course— 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all desires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,’’ 


things outward and things inward, interests imme- 
diate and remote—God and eternity—men, miser- 
able and immortal—this world and the next—clear 
light and unsearchable mystery—the word and 
the works of God-—everything contributed to swell 
the volume, and add to the onward and widening 
flood. His river did not flow like Denham’s 
Thames— 


“* Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full ; 
sare, on yet clear, though gentle yet not 
ull.” 

There was strength, but likewise rage ; a fine 
frenzy—there was, owing chiefly to its rapidity 
and to its being raised by his affections, often in 
the stream of his thoughts, some confusion ; some 
overflowing of the banks ; some turbulence, and a 
certain noble immensity ;—dut its origin was clear 
and calm, above the region of clouds and storms. 
If you saw it; if you took up and admitted entirely 
his proposition—his starting idea, then all else 
moved on; but once set agoing, once on his way, 
there was no pausing to inquire, why or how— 
fervet—ruit—fertur, he boils—he rushes—he is 
borne along ; and so are all who hear him. 

To go om with our figure—There was no pos- 
sibility of sailing up his stream. You must go 
with him, or you must go ashore. This was a 
great peculiarity with him, and puzzled many peo- 
ple. You could argue with him, and get him to 
entertain your ideas on any purely abstract or sim- 
ple proposition—at least for a time ; but once let 
him get down among practicals, among applications 
of principles, into the regions of the affections and 
active powers, and such was the fervor and impet- 
uosity of his nature, that he could not stay 
leisurely to argue; he could not then entertain 
the opposite; it was hurried off, and made light 
of, and disregarded, like a floating thing before a 
cataract. 

To play a little more with our conceit—The 
greatest man is he who is both born and made—who 
is at once poetical and scientific—who has genius 
and talents—each supporting the other. So with 
rivers. Your mighty world’s river rises in high 
places, among the everlasting hills ; amidst cloude, 
or inaccessible clearness. On he moves, gathering 
to himself all waters; refreshing, cheering all 
lands. Here a cataract, there a rapid; now lin- 
gering in some corner of beauty and strength, as 
if loath to go. Now shallow and wide, laughing 
in his glee—now deep, and silent, and slow—now 
narrow, and rapid, and deep, and not to be med- 
dled with. Now in the open country; not so 
clear, for other waters have come in upon him, and 
he is becoming useful; no longer turbulent— 
travelling more contentedly ; now he is navigable, 
craft of all kinds, big and little, coming and going 
upon his surface forever; and then, as if by some 
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gentle and great necessity, ‘‘deep and smooth, 
passing with a still foot and a sober face,”’ he pays 
his last tribute to the Fiscus, the great exchequer, 
the sea—running out fresh, by reason of his power 
and volume, into the main for many a league ; not 
lost, when he dies. 

Your mere genius, who has instincts, and is 
po stical, and not scientific, who grows from within 
—chiefly by increase, not accrease—he is like our 
mountain river, clear, wilful, odd ; running round 
corners; disappearing it may be under ground, 
coming up again quite unexpectedly, and quite 
strong, as if fed from some unseen spring, deep 
down in darkness; rising without warning, and 
coming down like a lion; often all but dry ; never 
to be trusted to for driving mills; must at least be 
tamed and led off to the mill ; and going down full 
pace, and without stop or stay, into the sea. 

Your man of talents, of acquirements, of science 
—who is made ;—who is not so much educed as 
edified ; who, instead of acquiring his vires eundo, 
gets his vires eundi, from acquirement, and grows 
from without; who serves his brethren and is 
useful ; he rises often no one knows where ; has 
perhaps no proper fountain at all, but is the result 
of the gathered rain water in the higher flats ; he 
is never quite clear, never brisk, never dangerous ; 
always from the first useful, and goes pleasantly 
in harness ; turns mills ; washes rags—makes them 
into paper; carries down all manner of dye-stuffs 
and omnigenous feculence ; and turns a bread-mill 
to as good purpose as any clearer stream; is 
docile, and has, as he reaches the sea, in his deal- 
ings with the world, a river trust, who look after 
his and their own interests, and dredge him, and 
deepen him, and manage him, and turn him off 
into docks, and he is in the sea before he or you 
know it— indeed, the sea comes up to him. 

Though we do not reckon the imagination of 
Dr. Chalmers among his master faculties, it was 
powerful, effective, magnificent. It did not move 
him, he took it up as he went along ; its was not 
that imperial, penetrating, transmuting function that 
we find it in Dante, in Jeremy Taylor, in Milton, 
or in Burke ; he used it to emblazon his great 
central truths, to hang like luminous clouds on the 
skirts of his illustration ; but it was too passionate, 
too material, too encumbered with images, too in- 
volved in the general mélée of the soul, to do its 
work as a master. It was not in him, as Thomas 
Fuller ealls it, ‘ that inward sense of the soul, its 
most boundless and restless faculty—for while the 
understanding and the will are kept as it were in 
libera custodia to their objects of verum et bonum, 
it is free from all engagements—digs without 
spade, flies without wings, builds without charges, 
in a moment striding from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of the world by a kind of omnipotency, 
creating and annihilating things in an instant—rest- 
less, ever working, never wearied.”” We may 
say, indeed, that men of his temperament are not 
generally endowed with this power in largest meas- 
ure—in one sense they can do without it, in 
another they want the conditions on which its 
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highest exercise depends. Plato, and Milton, and 
Shakspeare, and Dante, and Wordsworth, had 
imaginations tranquil, sedate, cool, originative, 
penetrative, which dwelt in the “highest heaven 
of invention,”’ ‘‘ above the smoke and stir of this 
dim spot which men call earth.’”’ Thus it was 
that Chalmers could personify or paint a passion ; 
he could give it in one of its actions; he could 
not, or rather he never did, empassionate, create, 
and vivify a person—a very different thing from 
personifying a passion—all the difference between 
Byron and Shakspeare. 

In his impetuosity, we find the rationale of much 
that is peculiar in the style of Dr. Chalmers. As 
a spoken style it was thoroughly effective.* He 
seized the nearest weapons, and smote down what- 
ever he hit. But from this very vehemence, this 
haste, there was in his general style a want of 
correctness, of selectness, of nicety, of that curious 
felicity which makes thought immortal, and en- 
shrines it in imperishable crystal. In the language 
of the affections he was singularly happy ; but, in 
a formal statement, rapid argumentation and analy- 
sis, he was often, as we might think, uncouth, and 
imperfect, and incorrect ; chiefly owing to his tem- 
perament, to his fiery, impatient, swelling spirit— 
this gave his orations their fine audacity—this 
brought out hot from the furnace, his new words 
—this made his numbers run wild—l/ege solutis. 
We are sure this view will be found confirmed by 
these ‘‘ Daily Readings,’’ when he wrote little at 
a time, and had not time to get heated—and when 


* We have not noticed his iterativeness, his reiterative- 
ness, because it flowed naturally from his primary quali- 
ties. In speaking it was effective, and to us pleasing, 
because there was some new modulation, some addition 
in the manner, just as the sea never sets up one wave 
exactly like the last or the next. But in his books it did 
somewhat encumber his thoughts, and the reader's pro- 
— and profit. It did not arise, as in many lesser men, 

tom his having said his say—from his having no more 
in him ; much less did it arise from conceit, either of his 
idea or his way of stating it ; but from the intensity with 
which the sensation of the idea—if we may use the ex- 
ression—made its first mark on his mind. Truth to 

im never seemed to lose its first freshness, its edge, its 
flavor; and Divine truth, we know, had come to him so 
~ eae 5 so fully, at mid-day, when he was in the very 

ime of his knowledge, and his power, and quickness— 
so possessed his entire nature, as if, like him who 
ourneying to Damascus, a Great Light had shone 
about him—that whenever he reproduced that con- 
dition, he began afresh, and with his whole utterance, to 
proclaim it. He could not but speak the things he had 
seen, and felt, and heard, and believed; and did it 
much in the same way, and in the same words, for the 
thoughts and affections and posture of his soul were 
the same. Like all men of vivid perception and keen 
sensibility, his mind and his body continued under im- 
pressions, both material and spiritual, after the objects 
were gone. A curious instance of this occurs to us. 
Some years ago, he roamed up and down through the 
woods near Auchindinny, with two boys as companions. 
It was the first burst of summer, and the trees were more 
than usually enriched with leaves. He wandered about 
delighted, silent, looking at the leaves, “ thick and num- 
berless.”’ As the three went on, they came suddenly up- 
on a high brick wall, newly built, for fe trees, not yet 
planted. Dr. Chalmers halted, and looking steadfastly 
at the wall, exclaimed most earnestly, “‘ What foliage! 
what foliage!” The boys looked at one another, and said 
nothing; but on getting home, expressed their astonish- 
ment at this very puzzling phenomenon. What a dif- 
— leaves and parallelograms—a forest and a brick 
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the nature of the work, the time at which it was 
done, and his solitariness, made his thoughts flow 
at their “‘ own sweet will,’’—they are often quite 
as classical in expression, as they are deep and 
lucid in thought—reflecting heaven with its clouds 
and stars, and letting us see deep down into its 
own secret depths—this is to us one great charm 
of these volumes. Here he is broad and calm— 
in his great public performances by mouth and pen, 
he soon passed from the lucid into the luminous. 
What, for instance, can be finer in expression 
than this? ‘*‘ It is well to be conversant with great 
elements—life and death, reason and madness.”’ 
‘‘God forgets not his own purposes, though he 
executes them in his own way, and maintains his 
own pace, which he hastens not and shortens not 
to meet our impatience.”’ ‘‘I find it easier to ap- 
prehend the greatness of the Deity than any of his 
moral perfections, or his sacredness ;’’ and this— 


One cannot but feel an interest in Ishmael— 
figuring him to be a noble of nature—one of those 
heroes of the wilderness who lived on the produce 
of his bow, and whose spirit was nursed and ex- 
ercised among the wild adventures of the life he 
led. And it does soften our conception of him 
whose hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him, when we read of his moth- 
er’s influence over him, in the deference of Ishmael 
to whom we read another example of the respect 
yielded to females even in that so-called barbarous 
period of the world. There was a civilization, the 
immediate effect of religion, in these days, from 
which men fell away as the world grew older. 

That he had a keen relish for material and 
moral beauty and grandeur we all know—what 
follows shows that he had also the true ear for 
beautiful words, as at once pleasant to the ear and 
suggestive of some higher feelings :—‘‘ I have 
often felt, in reading Milton and Thomson, a strong 
poetical effect in the bare enumeration of different 
countries, and this strongly enhanced by the state- 
ment of some common and prevailing emotion, 
which passed from one to another.”’ This is set 
forth with great beauty and power in verses 14th 
and 15th of Exodus xv.—The people shall hear 
and be afraid—sorrow shall take hold on the in- 
habitants of Palestina. ‘Then the Dukes of Edom 
shall be amazed—the mighty men of Moab, trem- 
bling shall take hold of them—the inhabitants of 
Canaan will melt away. Any one who has a toler- 
able ear and any sensibility, must remember the 
sensation of delight in the mere sound—like the 
colors of a butterfly’s wing, or the shapeless 
glories of evening clouds, to the eye—in reading 
aloud such passages as these: Heshbon shall cry 
and Elealeh—their voice shall be heard to Jabez— 
for by the way of Luhith with weeping shall they 
go it up—for in the way of Horonaim they shall 
raise a cry. God came from Teman, the Holy 
One from Mount Paran. Is not Calno as Carche- 
mish! is not Hamath as Arpad? is not Samaria 
as Damascus! He is gone to Aiath, he is passed 
to Migron ; at Michmas he hath laid up his car- 
riages: Ramath is afraid; Gibeah of Saul is fled 
— Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim ; cause 





it to be heard unto Laish, O poor Anathoth. Mad- 
menah is removed; the inhabitants of Gebim 
gather themselves to flee. The fields of Hesh- 
bon languish—the vine of Sibmah—I will water 
thee with my tears, O Heshbon and Elealeh. 
Any one may prove to himself that much of the 
effect and beauty of these passages depends en 
these names—put others in their room, and try 
them. 

We remember well ovr first hearing Dr. Chal- 
mers. We were in a moorland district in Tweed- 
dale, rejoicing in the country, after nine months 
of the High School. We heard that the famous 
preacher was to be at a neighboring parish church, 
and off we set, a cartful of irrepressible young- 
sters. ‘‘ Calm was all nature as a resting wheel.” 
The crows, instead of making wing, were impu- 
dent and sat still ; the cart-horses were standing, 
knowing the day, at the field-gates, gossiping 
and gazing, idle and happy; the moor war 
stretching away in the pale sun-light—vast, dim 
melancholy, like a sea: everywhere were to be 
seen the gathering people, “ sprinklings of blithe 
company ;’’ the country-side seemed moving to 
some one centre. As we entered the kirk we 
saw a notorious character, a drover, who had 
much of the brutal look of what he worked in, 
with the knowing eye of a man of the city, a sort 
of big Peter Bell— 

‘* He had a hardness in his eye, 
He had a hardness in his cheek.’’ 

He was our terror, and we not only wondered, 
but were afraid when we saw him going in. The 
kirk was full as it could hold. How different 
it looks to a brisk town congregation! There 
was a fine leisureliness and vague stare; all the 
dignity and vacancy of animals; eyebrows raised, 
and mouths open, as is the habit with those who 
speak little, and look much, and at far off objects. 
The minister comes in, homely in his dress and 
gait, but having a great look about him, like a 
mountain among hills. The High School boys 
thought him like a “‘ big one of ourselves,’’ he 
looking vaguely round upon his audience, as if he 
saw in it one great object, not many. We shall 
never forget his smile! its general benignity ;— 
how he let the light of his countenance fall on us. 
He read a few verses quietly ; then prayed briefly, 
solemnly, with his eyes wide open all the time, 
but not seeing. Then he gave out his text; we 
forget it, but its subject was, ‘‘ Death reigns.” 
He stated slowly, calmly, the simple meaning of 
the words ; what death was, and how and why it 
reigned ; then suddenly he started, and looked 
like a man who had seen some great sight, and 
was breathless to declare it; he told us how death 
reigned—everywhere, at all times, in all places; 
how we all knew it, how we would yet know more 
of it. The drover, who had sat down in the 
table-seat opposite, was gazing up in a state of 
stupid excitement ; he seemed restless, but never 
kept his eye from the speaker. The tide set in— 
everything added to its power, deep called to deep, 
imagery and illustration poured in ; and every now 
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and then the theme—the simple, terrible state- 
ment, was repeated in some lucid interval. After 
overwhelming us with proofs of the reign of death, 
and transferring to us his intense urgency and 
emotion; and after shrieking, as if in despair, 
these words, ‘‘ Death is a tremendous necessity,’’ 
—he suddenly looked beyond us as if into some 
distant region, and cried out, ‘* Behold a mightier ! 
—who is this? He cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, glorious in his ap- 
parel, speaking in righteousness, travelling towards 
men in the greatness of his strength, mighty to 
save.” Then, in a few plain sentences, he stated 
the truth as to sin entering, ana death by sin, and 
death passing upon all. Then he took fire once 
more, and enforced, with redoubled energy and 
richness, the freeness, the simplicity, the security, 
the sufficiency of the great method of justification. 
How astonished and impressed we all were! He 
was at the full thunder—the whole man was in an 
agony of earnestness. The drover was weeping 
like achild, the tears running down his ruddy, coarse 
cheeks—his face opened out and smoothed like an 
infaat’s ; his whole body stirred with emotion. We 
all had insensibly been drawn out of our seats, and 
were converging towards the wonderful speaker. 
And when he sat down, after warning each one 
of us to remember who it was, and what it was, 
that followed death on his pale horse,* and how 
alone we could escape—we all sunk back into our 
seats. How beautiful to our eyes did the thun- 
derer look—exhausted—but sweet and pure! 
How he poured out his soul before his God in 
giving thanks for sending the abolisher of death ! 
Then, a short psalm, and all was ended. 

We went home quieter than we came—we did 
not recount the foals with their long legs, and 
roguish eyes, and their sedate mothers ; we did 
not speculate upon whose dog that was, and 
whether ‘hat was a crow or a man in the dim 
moor—we thought of other things. That voice, 
that face; those great, simple, living thoughts ; 
those floods of resistless eloquence ; that piercing, 
shattering voice—‘‘ that tremendous necessity.”’ 

Were we desirous of giving to one who had never 
seen or heard Dr. Chalmers an idea of what manner 
of man he was—what he was as a whole—in the 
full round of his notions, tastes, affections, and 
powers—we would put this book into their hands, 
and ask them to read it slowly, bit by bit, as he 
wrote it. In it he puts down simply, and at once, 
what passes through his mind as he reads—there 
is no making of himself feel and think—no get- 
ting into a frame of mind—he was not given to 
frames of mind—he preferred states to forms— 
substances to circumstances. There is something 
of everything in it—his relish for abstract thought 
—his love of sounding depths and finding no bot- 
tom—his knack of starting subtle questions, which 
he did not care to run to earth—his penetrating, 
regulating godliness—his delight in nature—his 


** And I looked, and behold a pale horse; and his 
ame that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
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turn for politics—general, economical, and eccle- 
siastical—his picturesque eye—his humanity—his 
inherent courtesy—his warm-heartedness—his im- 
petuosity—his sympathy in all the wants, and 
pleasures, and sorrows of his kind, past, present, 
and to come—his delight in the law of God, and 
his simple, devout, manly treatment of it—his 
acknowledgment of difficulties—his turn for the 
sciences of quantity and number, and indeed for 
natural science and art generally—his shrewdness 
—his worldly wisdom—his genius ;—all these 
come out—you gather them like fruit—here a lit- 
tle and there a little. He goes over the Bible, not 
as a philosopher, or a theologian, or a-historian, or 
a geologist, or a jurist, or a naturalist, or a statist, 
or a politician—picking out all that he wants, and 
a great deal more than he has any business with, 
and leaving everything else as barren to his reader 
as it has been to himself—but he looks abroad 
upon his Father’s word—as he used so pleasantly 
to do on his world—as a man and as a Christian ; 
he submits himself to its influences, and lets his 
mind go out fully and naturally in its utterances. 
It is this which gives to this work all the charm 
of multitude in unity, of variety in harmony ; and 
that sort of unexpectedness and ease of movement 
which we see everywhere in nature and in natural 
men. 
We give at random a few extracts :— 


SABBATH EXERCISES. 


What a damper to spirituality—what a rude ex- 
tinguisher on all its feelings and contemplations is 
sin! An unforeseen gust of anger will put them 
all to flight ; and the objective truth is Jost in that 
disturbed and so darkened medium by which the 
subjective mind is encompassed. There is one les- 
son, however, to be gathered from the connection 
which obtains between obedience and spiritual dis- 
cernment on the one hand, between disobedience and 
spiritual dimness or obscuration on the other. A 
strict and conscientious perseverance in the walk 
of known duty may at length conduct to those 
manifestations after which we aspire—or, in other 
words, the humble doings of our every-day obedi- 
ence may prove a stepping-stone to the higher ex- 
periences of the divine life. Certain it is, that to 
cast off this obedience is to cut away the first round 
of the ascending ladder ; and so to make a com- 
mencement impossible.—p. xix. 

Enlighten me, O God. Open the eyes of my 
understanding. Deliver me from the power of fan- 
tasies in religion. Let mine be a solid faith, exer- 
cised on those stable realities which are sought for 
and discovered only in the medium of thy word. I 
would learn of thy holy oracles. I would take the 
sayings of the Bible simply and purely as they are, 
and exercise myself on the trueness of these say- 


ings.—p. Xx. 

> my aspirations after spiritual light, let me re- 
member that it sufficeth not to look objectively at 
the truths which are without me—if subjectively I 
have nothing to look with but a dim or diseased 
organ of perception. It is not enough that there 
be steadfastness of gaze. There must be single- 
ness of eye—insomuch that on this last condition it 
turns that the whole body is full of light.—p. xx. 

Many attempts have | made to obtain more ade- 





him.”’—Rev. vi. 8. 


quate notions than I possess of the deity ; but there 
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is none in which I better succeed than when I aim at 
an intense recognition of the subject and filial rela- 
tion in which I stand to him when simply regarded 
as my Maker. It is not on the strength of any re- 
mote or recondite contemplations that I expect to 
grow in fruitful acquaintance with him—but by the 
stepping-stone of such thoughts as might be appre- 
hended by babes—but still which neither babes nor 
philosophers will apprehend to any practical effect, 
till the spirit brings them home.—pp. xXiii., xxiv. 

Let me apprehend the truths of Scripture simply 
—let me believe them surely ; and the mind, when 
thus occupied, will be rightly set. I am restless 
and dissatisfied without God.—p. xxiv. 

Let me conform myself more and more unto the 
medimorial economy of the gospel. Let my fellow- 
ship be with the Son as well as with the F’ather.— 
p. Xxix. 

I know no passage in Scripture that gives a 
clearer and more decisive warrant to a simply ob- 
jective faith, than Heb. vi. 17—20. The hope is 
grounded, not on aught that is within, but on that 
which is independent of us, and external to us— 
the truth of God, the immutability of his counsel, 
the faithfulness of his promise, strengthened by 
this double guarantee that he has not only said it, 
but sworn it. We do not steady a ship by fixing 
the anchor on aught that is within the vessel. The 
anchorage must be without the vessel; and so of 
the soul, when resting, not on what it sees in itself, 
but on what it sees in the character of God—the 
certainty of his truth, the impossibility of his false- 
hood. Thus may I cast the anchor of my hope on 
the foundation which God himself hath laid in Zion 
—laying hold and taking refuge, not in the hope 
that I find to be in me, but in the hope that is set 
before me. I know that there is a legitimate hope, 
too, in the consciousness of a work of grace within 
me; but the primary hope, the beginning of our 
confidence, is of altogether an objective character, 
and respects God in Christ reconciling the world, 
and not imputing unto them their trespasses. Sim- 
plify and strengthen this confidence; and make it 
every day more sure and steadfast, O my God.— 
pp- XXX., XXXi. 

In solitude and stillness—but with a heart sadly 
prone to wander from the fountain of light and life 
—made sad exhibitions of my natural infirmity— 
impatience in opposition to the long-suffering of the 
spirit under the manifold interruptions of Edinburgh. 

here is my slowness to wrath'—where the ap- 
proach in the way of resemblance or imitation to 
the characteristics of Godhead! and where, alas! 
@ prevailing sense of God, so as to make him the 

ide, and the master, and the arbiter of all my 
oings '—p. xxxvi. 

I find it easier to apprehend the greatness of the 
divinity, than any of his moral perfections, or his 
sacredness; yet even the former were an elevating 
thouglit ; and let us be thankful if at any time, and 
according to any view of him, if just, we can attain 
to a realizing sense of God.—>p. xl. 


DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Let me make this use of the information that 
God made man in his own image. Let it cure me 
of the scepticism which distrusts man’s instinctive 
beliefs or perceptions. Let me recollect that in 
knowledge or understanding we are like unto God 
—and that in his light we see light. He would 
not practise a mockery upon us by giving us consti- 
tutional beliefs at variance with the objective real- 
ity of things, and so as to distort all our views of 
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truth and of the universe. We were formed in his 
image intellectually as well as morally ; nor would 
he give us the arbitrary structure that would lead 
us irresistibly to believe a lie. When men deny 
the objective reality of space or time, | take refuge 
in the thought that my view of them must be the 
same in kind at least, though not so perfect in de- 
gree, as that of God—or of him who sees all things 
as they are, and cannot possibly be the subject of 
any illusion.—pp. 2, 3. 

he flood was miraculous; but it is remarkable 
that God is sparing of miracles, and seems to pre- 
fer the ordinary processes of nature, if equally effect- 
ual, for the accomplishment of his purposes. He 
might have saved Noah and his family by miracles ; 
but he is not prodigal of these, and so he appointed 
that an ark should be made to bear up the living 
cargo, which was to be kept alive, on the surface 
of the waters ; and not only so, but he respects the 
laws of the animal physiology, as he did those of 
hydrostatics, in that he put them by pairs into the 
ark, male and female, to secure their transmission 
to after ages, and food was stored up to sustain 
them during their long confinement. In short, he 
dispenses with miracles when these are not requi- 
site for the fulfilment of his ends; and he never 
dispenses with the ordinary means, when these are 
fitted and at the same time sufficient for the occa- 
sion.—pp. 10, 11. 

Mark here, as in many places of the Bible, the 
free and fearless ascription of a righteousness to 
Noah of which we should most naturally and read- 
ily conceive that it was a personal righteousness, 
and in consideration of which God saved him from 
the flood that came upon the world of the ungodly. 
This should not be explained away, as it often is 
by an ultra and over-anxious orthodoxy.—p. 11. 

The approval and the reward which Abraham 
met with from God for his obedience, should relax 
the antipathies of that ultra-rigorous orthodoxy 
which looks frowningly on works, and would 
almost seem to forbid the performance of them. I 
fear that the effect of controversy and system in 
theology has been to work a mal-adjustment be- 
tween our minds and the representations of Scrip- 
ture, which will not be compelled into an accommo- 
dation with the artificial compends or creeds of any 
denomination. A remarkable example is the jeal- 
ousy wherewith the disciples of the evangelical 
school look on service, lest faith should suffer dero- 
gation thereby. In what perfect harmony do these 
two elements meet in the character of Abraham, 
who may be said to have personified the composi- 
uion of the two, and is accordingly claimed and ap- 
pealed to alike by two apostles—by one when he’ 
is setting forth the part which faith, and by the 
other when he is setting forth the part which works 
have in our salvation.—pp. 38, 39. 

I have long been impressed with the dignified 
politeness of the patriarch as laid before us in this 
passage—with the discourses he made to the people 
of the land, and the repetition of which, as given in 
verse twelfth, falls on my ear with the cadence and 
effect of high poetry. ‘There is nothing in the et- 
iquette of courts and parliaments, or in any of our 
forms of highest breeding, which so powerfully ex- 
presses the respect of man for his fellows. This, too, 
would make an admirable subject for the pencil.— 
pp. 39, 40. 

The various particulars of this transaction evince 
very considerable progress at that early period in 
economics, in commerce, in law. There is money, 





and of a given denomination or coin—balances for 
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weighing it—a standard thereof, such as was cur- 
rent with the merchant—a superiority therefore in 
the methods of trade above the way of barter—forms 
in the conveyance and exchange of property before 
witnesses, as here in the audience of the people of 
Heth—the terms and specifications of a bargain, by 
which its several particulars were made sure to 
Abraham in the presence of and before many wit- 
nesses ;—all serving to confirm the doctrine that the 
progress in these days was from an original civil- 
ization down to barbarism—the civilization being 
eoeval with the first and earliest revelations, or with 
Adam himself. A thorough attention to these early 
chapters of Genesis confirms our belief in this tenet 
—supported as it is by this very strong negative 
argument, that a nation was never known to emerge 
simultaneously and unaided from the savage state— 
the civilization thereof having always, as far as is 
known, originated in or been aided by a movement 
or influence from without.—pp. 40, 41. 


The death of Abraham :— 


The death of this truly magnificent personage— 
whose biography is altogether worthy of the father 
of the fuithful—is recorded in suitable terms of ven- 
erable simplicity, quite in keeping with his character 
as the greatest of the patriarchs. He gave up the 
ghost, died in a good old age, an old man full of 
years, and, most touching of all, both in simplicity 
ad force—was gathered to his people. I feel con- 
vinced, from the effect of my now more special at- 
tention, in sections and piecemeal, to the Bible, that 
I become far more intimate than before with the 
character of its recorded personages ; and have no 
doubt that the biography of Scripture, if more fully 
studied, would be fougd not only replete with moral 
instruction, but would contribute to build up a dis- 
tinct evidence for the truth of the Scripture.—p. 46. 

How I love the cadence of such descriptions as 
are given in the instances both of Abraham and Ish- 
mael of their respective latter ends—gathered unto 


his le!—p. 47. 

Then follows the announcement of that great and 
solemn interview, when, from the flaming top of Si- 
nai, the tokens of a present divinity were held forth in 
the sight of all Israel. Moses acted the part of a mes- 
senger or mediator between God and the people—con- 
veying to them the words which he had heard, and 
carrying back their promises and engagements of obe- 
dience. This coming of the Lord in a thick cloud, 
was expressly for the purpose of their hearing the 
voice which issued therefrom, and so believing in Him 
forever—ithe honest purpose of God, though after- 
wards frustrated by the perversity of man ; and thus 
another exemplification of that mystery which will 
never be dissipated in this world—a declared and 
ostensible purpose of the Almighty coming short of 
its fulfilment. Let not our inability to scan the hid- 
den counsel turn us away from the palpable lesson 
here given of the Divine sacredness—in that the 
people had to sanctify themselves for this great and 
solemn occasion, and dare not overpass the pre- 
scribed barrier, or come too near to that awful maj- 
esty of God, which, within certain limits, was un- 
approachable.—p. 146. 


On the true keeping of the Sabbath—how full 
of meaning this little sentence is—how well the 
theological world would do to take this to heart ; 


Let my sabbath not be a working-day ; and even 
in the things of sacredness, let me not so exercise 
myself as to violate its character as a day of rest.— 
p- 182. 





It is delightful to be told, as we are here, of the 
sufficiency, nay, exuberance of the voluntary prin- 
ciple for the object assigned to it. No argument, 
however, for an exclusive voluntaryism. It is in 
striking conformity with human nature that for the 
erections, as in this instance, of the tabernacle, God 
should not have imposed a levy upon his worshippers, 
but drawn on their free-will—whereas, for the main- 
tenance of the ecclesiastical laborers a legal provision 
was instituted. It was thus that we aimed at the 
prosecution of church extension—subscriptions for 
the places of worship—an endowment for their of- 
ficiating tainisters.—p. 186. 


Speaking of the tabernacle, and the minute di- 
rections for its fabric and furniture :— 


In the description of these various articles, it is 
well to observe that there are parts not for use only, 
but parts which serve no discernible purpose, save 
that of ornament. The candlestick would practically 
have answered all its mere utilitarian purposes as 
well as though there had been neither knops nor 
flowers ; and so too might our vegetable structures 
without so rich an efflorescence of gay and varie- 
gated blossoms. It is pleasing to contemplate such 
exhibitions of beauty, as designedly set forth by 
God to regale the taste and the eye of man. Even 
our Saviour dignifies this object of the Divine work- 
manship—when he says of the lilies of the field, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. —p. 188, 189. 

But the most noticeable thing here is the contri- 
bution made by women of their looking-glasses— 
which in these days were made of polished brass. 
One likes to meet not only with the characteristic 
zeal of the sex in things pertaining to sentiment ; 
but with the countenance given to it, and the record 
made of it.—p. 189. 

There is a contempt for externals which I hold to 
be both unscriptural and unphilosophical. Material- 
ism is instinct with sentiment ; and there is a power 
of expression even in dress and drapery, which 
makes the question of priestly vestments to be not 
insignificant. And certain it is, that deformity of 
person is still more revolting than homeliness or 
shabbiness of attire.—p. 231. 

To make the Sabbath observance a duty which 
should terminate in itself, and without regard to its 
moral influences, is a specimen of the same sense- 
less superstition which would attach a mysterious 
virtue to the mere opus operatum of sacraments and 
church forms. And the same is true of the im- 
position of fringes—good as memorials of duty, but 
utterly superstitious and vain if the mere wearing 
of them were made the terminus ad quem of the ob- 
servance. It is in kind accommodation to our corpo- 
real nature that such an institution was devised ; 
but separated from its end, it is but an empty cere- 
monial—even as the Sabbath is when separated from 
its end.—Let us not forget, O Lord, that the flesh 
is unprofitable and vain, and that all Thy words are 
spirit and life.—p. 281. 

It were well for a philosophical and learned jurist 
to cunfront the civil law of the Hebrews given by 
inspiration, with the laws and usages of the most 
enlightened nations, and also with the principles of 
his professsion. The principle of prevention by 
example, as well as of correction and removal in the 
particular instance, is here adverted to; and the 
way in which the rule of capital punishment is given 
forth, along with that of the minor punishment, 
— strongly against those who oppose the pen- 

ty of death in all instances whatever.—p. 356. 
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We now come to the last scene in the history of 
the great Jewish legislator, who fills so mighty a 
space in the Old Testament—a noble character, in 
which great power and great Sam were most 
gracefully blended. The glory of God and the 
good of Israel were the paramount desires and prin- 
ciples of his heart ; and such, in particular, was the 
strength of his patriotic affection for his own coun- 
trymen, that it could not be overborne by all their 

rovocations. There must, I should think, have 
ont a miraculous showing of the land to Moses; 
as, optically, I doubt it must be impossible for any 
ordinary person to reach such an extent of vision 
from the top of any hill on the eastof Jordan. And 
yet, as in many other instances, the natural is made 
to help the miraculous—for if whoily miraculous, 
why ascend to the top of a mountain at allt The 
line of demareation between these two is by us un- 
known. The contest of Michael with Satan about 
the body of Moses, has been theorized upon ; but it, 
too, is an unexplained mystery. * * * The 
government now passed into delegated and inferior 
hands ; and the book closes most appropriately, with 
a testimony to the greatness of Moses, and the honors 
by which he was signalized. We have now de- 
scribed one great department of Holy Writ—the 
Pentateuch.—pp. 382, 383. 

We must here take leave of good old Joshua, 
with whom we have companied for many days. 
May | meet him in heaven! The people of that 
generation were faithful to the Lord, and might have 
transmitted their own loyalty to their children, had 
they been more observant of Joshua’s purpose, that 
not only he, but he and his house, should serve the 
Lord. The decay of family religion is the sure 
precursor of national degeneracy. e eon 
is interesting to observe the religious fidelity where- 
with they executed the charge which Joseph left 
behind him respecting his bones. . ° So 
it was competent fur Phinehas to have a property, 
and that, too, in a territory not assigned to the sons 
of Aaron.—p. 422. 


We have merely looked into the second volume 
of the Scripture Readings. They extend to the 
end of Job, and, as might be expected, are quite 
equal to, and quite in harmony with, the first. 
That wonderful production of inspired genius—the 
Book of Job, is here carefully analyzed, its high 
argument carefully completed, and its interlocutors 
painted to the life. Whata simplicity, depth, and 
grandeur about that most ancient of dramatic 
poems! In it, tragedy is found to be, as Milton 
said it ought alwaysto be—*‘ The gravest, moralest, 
and most profitable of all poeems—being of power, 
by raising pity, and fear, or terror, to purge the 
mind of those and such like passions.’’ Besides 
its being inspired, and its having in it so much of 
the mind and the will of the Almighty—where 
will your men of letters find more, or as much of 
the ‘‘ mens divinior,’’ of the very highest attributes 
of human genius, as in this story of the Arabian 
patriarch ¢ 

We give a few extracts :-— 

Then comes another of the endless rebellions of 
this people. It is truly instructive to find in their 
history the verification of the important lesson— 
the power and ascendancy of an individual mind 
over the masses. How often do we find both the 
character and prosperity of the nation to flourish 


with the presence of a good judge or ruler; and 
how often their decline in both respects to be asso- 
ciated with the absence of these functionaries. It 
is true that the regal part of their history, when the 
monarchy was never vacant, their degeneracies, and 
consequent adversities, were associated, not with the 
want of a prince, but with the rule of a bad one, 
which confirms all the more a law of vast importance 
in human affairs—the power of single men over 
large aggregates of their species. —p. 2i. 

Thus terminates the dark and tragical history of 
Saul. One’s heart bleeds for him. There were 
good sensibilities about him, distempered as he was ; 
and carried by the influence of his rnorbid jealousies 
and fears to fearful atrocities of conduct. Yet his 
delinquencies and crimes were the result more of 
impulses and brooding imaginations than of aught 
like deep or deliberate villany. His sun set in dark- 
ness on Mount Gilboa, where the sorely wounded 
man put an end to his own life, and with his own 
hand made over his dead body to the wanton outrage 
of his enemies. What a degradation to Israel, to 
have the mangled relics of their monarch set forth 
in triamph from the wall of one of their own cap- 
tured towns, now in possession of the idolatrous 
Philistines! * * * Jabesh-gilead stands 
signalized now for the third time in Scripture histo- 
ry. It here repairs the disgrace which had fallen 
upon it from not joining with the rest of Israel in 
wiping off the national scandal that had been inflicted 
by the tribe of Benjamin. Their present exploit 
was a high act of patriotism and honor. * * * 
What a catastrophe for poor Jonathan—one of the 
most truly lovable of our Scripture characters! 
Had his life been spared, it might have told on the 
future history of the nation, and certainly not so as 
to harmonize with the designs of that wise Prov- 
idence which withdrew him from the scene.—pp. 
89, 90. 

In the clothing of his neck with thunder, the very 
indefiniteness of the image adds to the immense 
power; nor can we figure a more gorgeous and 
impressive picture than is here given of this noble 
creature—it must be left to speak for itself; and 
the argument passes on to other exemplifications, 
as the hawk poising herself in the air, and cleaving 
it with a power which man is unable to compre- 
hend, and far less to imitate. The description 
closes with the eagle, king of the birds, and with 
whom there stands associated so many lofty and 
commanding images—as the elevated crag in which 
it builds its nest, the munition of those rocks where 
it dwells and rears up its young, the pride of its 
superiority over all other tenants of the air, whom 
it holds in perpetual subjection and terror, and seizes 
upon for its prey. The force of her far-seeing eye, 
and the ravenous appetite both of herself and her 
young ones for blood, are here powerfully depicted 
—all serving to enhance our view of the littleness 
of man in comparison with the God who made all 
and sustains al].—p. 473. 

And having affirmed all things to be his, he re- 
turns to the leviathan ; and we are here presented 
with a truly magnificent description of him. It is 
most interesting to mark this delighted contempla- 
tion by God of his own works—thus stamping a 
warrant of sacredness on our tasteful admiration of 
them—as of the parts, and the power, and the 
comely proportion of this noble creature. Who 
can approach or come so near as to put the bridle 
intohimt * * * What a vis poetica in the 
trait of his laughing at the shaking of aspear! So 





impenetrable is the lining of his body that he can 
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lie with ease on the sharp stones that are under 
him, or as if in ostentation of his hardiness, is rep- 
resented in spreading them beneath him upon the 
mire. And the effect of his movement in the wa- 
ters is given with great strength of imagery and 
expression—raising such a commotion there as to 
make the sea like a boiling pot. The electric lumi- 
nousness that is excited by these agitations is here 
again adverted to; and there is immense power in 
the feature that ‘‘ one would think the deep to be 
hoary.”’ It is made white and foamy, like curled 
and white hair, by the number of bells which ascend 
from his path, and by which, though himself unseen, 
one might trace his progress through the deep. 
Altogether he is unrivalled, and stands in fear of 
nothing—the proudest of the proud, or one so supe- 
rior in strength and greatness to the proud ones of 
the earth that they might well be humbled in the 
contemplation of him. ‘There are various conjec- 
tures respecting leviathan, whether he be whale or 
crocodile. It is truly a gorgeous representation that 
is here given of him; nor is the last trait the least 
impressive, where he is represented as looking down 
upon all things, and as king over all the children of 
pride.—pp. 476, 477. 


We leave our readers now, recommending them 
all to get this book—if they have families, to get 
several copies. They will not find in it a museum 
of antiquities, and curiosities, and laborious trifles ; 
nor of scientific specimens, analyzed to the last 
degree, and all standing in order, labelled and use- 
less. They will not find in it an armory for fighting 
with and destroying their neighbors. They will 
get less of the physic of controversy than of the 
diet of holy living. They will find much of what 
Lord Bacon desired, when he said, ‘“* We want 
short, sound, and judicious notes upon Scripture, 
without running into common-places, pursuing con- 
troversies, or reducing those notes to artificial 
method, but leaving them quite loose and native. 
For certainly, as those wines which flow from the 
first treading of the grape are sweeter and better 
than those forced out by the press, which gives 
them the roughness of the husk and the stone, so 
are those doctrines best and sweetest which flow 
from a gentle crush of the Scriptures, and are not 
wrung into controversies and common-places.”’ 
They will find it as a large, pleasant garden— 
like the first and best garden—natural ; no great 
system ; not trim, but beautiful, and in which there 
are things pleasant to the eye as well as good for 
food—fiowers and fruit, and a few good esculent, 
wholesome roots. There are Honesty, Thrift, 
Eye-bright, (Euphrasy that cleanses the sight,) 
Heart's-ease. The good seed in abundance, and 
the strange mystical Passion-flower; and in the 
midst, and seen everywhere, if we but look for it, 
the Tree of Life, with its twelve manner of fruits 
—the very leaves of which are for the healing of 
the nations. And, perchance, when they take 
their walk through it at evening time, or at “‘ the 
sweet hour of prime,” they may see a happy, 
wise, beaming old man, at his work there—they 
may hear his well-known voice ; and if they have 
their spiritual senses exercised as they ought, they 
will not fail to see by his side “‘ one like unto the 


FROM CANADA. 


From the Spectator, 19 Feb. 
IMPORTANT NEWS FROM CANADA. 


Tis week’s news from Canada has attracted 
scarcely any attention. It is very important nev- 
ertheless ; and we are much mistaken if coming 
events in the colony do not soon obtain for it the 
serious attention of statesmen in this country. 
For the questions to which this intelligence gives 
rise are not colonial merely, but of grave imperial 
concern. It is in the latter point of view only 
that we intend to examine them at present. 

Notwithstanding the ignorance of colonial mat- 
ters which generally prevails here, most people 
are aware that the United Province of Canada 
possesses representative institutions purporting to 
resemble those of the mother-country. The re- 
semblance, indeed, is very far from exact; but at 
any rate the colonists have a house of commons 
(assembly) and parliamentary elections. A gen- 
eral election has just taken place. This measure 
was adopted by the executive government as a 
means of gaining strength in the assembly, where 
Lord Metcalfe’s sufficient majority had gradually 
dwindled into a small one, not to say a minority. 
The result has totally frustrated the object of Lord 
Elgin’s government. It appears by the returns, 
(which we have carefully examined with the aid 
of persons intimately acquainted with Canada,) 
that nearly two thirds of the newly-elected mem- 
bers belong to the opposition; the government 
has been thoroughly beaten. It follows as a mat- 
ter of course, that there must be a total change 
in the composition of the executive council or 
colonial cabinet. We say ‘‘as a matter of 
course,’’ because we take for granted that Lord 
Elgin will not attempt to deprive Canada of that 
very important British institution which has been 
termed “‘ responsible government,”’ and which pro- 
vides that the principal executive offices shall be 
filled by persons enjoying the confidence of the 
representative body. A new provincia] ministry 
is therefore inevitable. And so far there seems 
nothing to excite uneasiness, or even to call for 
remark here. For, apparently, what matters it to 
this country, whether the party of the Smiths or the 
party of the Johnsons prevail in the colonial par- 
Jiament and government! And that, indeed, would 
be a point of total indifference out of Canada, if con- 
stitutional government like that of the mother-coun- 
try had been long and fully established in the colo- 
ny ; it would be a colonial question exclusively, about 
which nobody out of the colony would care any 
more than people out of these islands care whether 
we have a Russell, or a Peel, or a Stanley gov- 
ernment. But, unfortunately, constitutional gov 
ernment has not been well established in Canada. 
The practice, down to a recent period, was repre- 
sentation in parliament with a mode of carrying 
it into effect, or rather utterly frustrating it, simi- 
lar to the means by which Charles the Tenth lost 
the crown of France: the chief executive officers 
were persons enjoying the confidence, not of 3 
majority, but of a small minority of the represen- 
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tative body. This strange mode of government 
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produced the rebellions ; nobody denies that now. 
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| settle down into diligent administrators of ordinary 


It produced, moreover, (and nothing sufficient has government, and discreet reformers pf the mani- 


yet been done to destroy the effect,) a revolution- 


| ary spirit, hatred of the imperial state, and leaders 
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of the disaffected, who, by that habit which is a 
second nature, are demagogues rather than poli- 
ticians. By the union of the two Canadas into 
one state, this party acquired a large majority in 
the representation. Lord Sydenham managed to 
keep them down by all sorts of unjust and cruel 
means, which preserved and perhaps strengthened 
their hostility to British rule. Sir Charles Bagot, 
choosing between that and another rebellion, dis- 
armed them for a time by investing their leaders 
with the powers of government. But those lead- 
ers, being demagogues and not politicians, had the 
foliy to quarrel with Lord Metcalfe; and they 
managed by indiscretion and violence to put them- 
selves so much in the wrong, that upon his “ ap- 
peal to the people’’ their party fell into a minor- 
ity ; and they have been out of office ever since. 
The time that has elapsed since Messrs. Baldwin, 
Lafontaine, and Hincks, broke up their own gov- 
ernment under Lord Metcalfe, was a time which 
the imperial power should have most diligently 
and carefully employed for the purpose of forming 
a party in Canada, strong enough in numbers and 
ability to carry on the government by constitutional 
means, and with none but constitutional ob- 
jects. The task was by no means difficult ; but 
nothing of the sort was attempted. Lord Met- 
calfe fell ill, and retired ; and his successor, Lord 
Elgin has hobbled on anyhow till events have 
taken the cards completely out of his hands. ‘The 
new house of assembly, in which he seems to 
have expected a stronger majority than Lord Met- 
calfe had against Messrs. Baldwin, Lafontaine, 
and Hincks, contains a large majority of devoted 
partisans of those gentlemen. It also contains the 
Mr. Papineau, who is to lead the party. The new 
ministry—for United Canada, observe—must be 
a Papineau ministry. Let us repeat, that we take 
for granted that such a ministry has ere now 
been constituted by the governor-general. Speak- 
ing from much private information in addition to 
what the Canadian newspapers furnish, we cannot 
doubt that this step has been already taken. No 
other course was left open to Lord Elgin, suppos- 
ing him to be in his senses and not trammelled by 
the colonial office ; for it is certain that the only 
alternative was a complete stoppage of ordinary 
government, and a revolutionary struggle between 
the assembly and the governor-general, with every 
prospect of humiliating defeat for the representa- 
tive of the crown, or of an appeal to arms, with 
totally inadequate means on the part of the gov- 
ernor, and with abundance of American ‘* sympa- 
thy”’ on the popular side. 

It does not surely follow, however, that the 
leaders of the popular party, being in office, will 
pursue dangerous or inadmissible objects. Being 
indulged with the enjoyment of that power which 
necessarily belongs to the trusted chiefs of the 
Majority under really free institutions, they may 








fold defects and abuses which the ordinary gov- 
ernment of Canada still exhibits. May it so turn 
out ; but there are two sets of reasons why in this 
matter we fear more than we can hope. In the 
first place, it is hard indeed for persons whom a 
long course of injustice and oppression has nur- 
tured in revolutionary wishes and the ways of the 
demagogue, to adopt suddenly the moderation and 
prudence of statesmanship. In this case, power 
over their enemies falls suddenly into the hands of 
men long exasperated, and now flushed with signal 
victory. They are men, too, (we speak of the 
well-known leaders,) who, with the exception of 
Mr. Papineau, have once proved themselves in- 
capable of holding office without continuing to act 
as if they were stil] in opposition, and who may 
be expected to revive under Lord Elgin the de- 
mand of wholly unconstitutional pledges from the 
governor which Lord Metcalfe refused to give. 
They are men likely to enter at once with Lord 
Elgin into the very quarrel with Lord Metcalfe 
which deprived them of power for several years. 
Since Lord Metcalfe left Canada, nothing has been 
done to make them reasonable ; and many things 
have been done (with good intentions, we doubt 
not, but with a lamentable want of political tact) 
to exasperate them, and to make them feel that 
the imperial power has a rooted dislike to them. 
And this brings us to the second set of reasons. 
Lord Elgin is supposed to have done all in his 
power to keep them out of office. Whether or 
not in fact he did so, he has so managed as to 
make them believe that he resorted to a general 
election for the purpose of diminishing their mi- 
nority, and with an anxious ‘individual wish for 
their defeat. He passes, therefore, for their per- 
sonal foe; and they deem their victory over the 
opposite party a victory over him. If they are 
disqualified by feeling and habit for constitutional 
statesmanship, he has in a great measure spoiled 
his own position as the sovereign of a constitutional 
system, by acquiring the character of a partisan 
zealously inimical at heart to the now overwhelm- 
ing majority. The prospect, therefore, is but 
gloomy at best. Nor is it mended by any hope 
that irritable and changeful Lord Grey may give 
wise counsel to his subordinate ; for, at all events, 
Lord Elgin’s position requires a perfect command 
of temper, and the undeviating pursuit of a com- 
plete policy carefully adapted to the very trying cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. Our own view 
of what that policy ought to be, is founded on no 
slight acquaintance with the affairs of Canada, and 
may be briefly expressed. We believe that he 
cannot escape troubles of the most serious nature, 
except by letting parties in Canada fight it out be- 
tween themselves, and taking no more share in 
their contests than the queen of England does in 
the rivalry of parties here. Under actual cir- 
cumstances, there is nothing else left for him to 
do. And even this,to have a chance of success, 
must be done very completely ; that is, without the 
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least reservation either real or apparent, and with 
a perfect cordiality towards those, be they who 
they may, in whom the majority of the assembly 
shall choose to place confidence. It is just possi- 
ble that in this way Lord Elgin might render a 
Papineau-Baldwin-Lafontaine ministry tolerable, 
and even very useful. 





INFLUENZA. 


Tue Quarterly Report on Mortality, just issued 
by the registrar-general, is a very interesting doc- 
ument; giving many important statistical facts in 
a compendious form, and presenting some theoret- 
ical opinions on the subject of infection in their 
newest aspect. We extract some of the more in- 
teresting parts of the report. 


57,925 deaths were registered in the last quarter. 
The average number of deaths deduced from the re- 
turns of the corresponding quarter of nine preceding 
years, and corrected for increase of population, is 
46,549. There is consequently an excess of 11,376 
deaths in the quarter. The deaths registered in the 
December quarters of 1845, 1846, and 1847, are 
39,291, 53,093, 57,925 ; the mortality in the first 
is to that of the last quarter nearly as two to three. 
The mortality was below the average in the autumn 
quarters of the five years 1841-5, and above the 
average in the five years 1838-40, 1846-7. 

Scurvy prevailed in the beginning of the year; 
but in the summer the public health appeared to be 
slightly improved. Epidemics of iyebte and influ- 
enza, however, set in, and made the mortality in the 
last quarter of 1847 higher than in any quarter of 
any year since the new system of registration com- 
menced. 

The deaths in the year 1845 were 166,000 ; in 
1847, 215,000. The excess in 1847 is 49,000, or 
not less than 35,000 over the corrected average of 
1839-45. The districts from which the quarterly 
table is made up have hitherto returned less than 
half the deaths in England; but it is not probable 
that the country districts have suffered to the same 
extent as most of those in the return. 

In London, the deaths registered in the quarters 
ending Dec., 1845-6-7, were 11,838, 13,221, and 
18,533, (thirteen weeks.) The greatest number 
registered in any quarter of the nine previous years 
was 14,686, in the severe winter of 1845. 


The approach of the influenza is described :— 


The wind had generally been blowing S. S. W. 
and S. W., since the first week of October; the 
weather was unusually warm; a brilliant aurora 
was observed, and shook the magneis on October 
24; it appeared eight times during the quarter; on 
Tuesday, November 16, there was a remarkable 
darkn-ss ; the wind changed to N. W., and amidst 
the various changes still blew from the north over 
Greenwich at the rate of 160 and 250 miles a day. 
The mean temperature of the air suddenly fel! from 
11° above to 10° below the average ; on Monday it 
was 54°, Friday 32°; the air on Friday night was 
27°; the earth was frozen; the wind was calm 
three days, and on Saturday evening a dense fo 
lay over the Thames and London for the space o 
five hours. No electricity stirred in the air during 
the week. All was still, as if nature held her 
breath at the sight of the destroyer come forth to 
sacrifice her children. On Sunday the sky was 


overcast, the air damp, the wind changed in night 


to S. by E., and passed for four days over Green- 
wich at the rate of 200 and 300 miles daily; the 
temperature suddenly rose, and remained from 2° to 
9° above the average through the week ending No- 
vember 27 


Influenza was now epidemic : 


11,339 persons died in six weeks, and altogether 
the epidemic carried off more than 5,000 souls over 
and above the mortality of the season. The epi- 
demic attained the greatest intensity in the second 
week of its course; raged with nearly equal vio- 
lence throughout the third week ; declined in the 
fourth, and then partly subsided ; but the temperature 
falling, the mortality remained high, not only through 
December, but through’the month of January. The 
epidemic was most fatal to adults and to the aged. 

The epidemic of influenza killed twice as many 
people in the insalubrious parts of London as it did 
in those less unhealthy; its fatality in Lewisham 
and St. George-in-the-East was, as we have seen, 
one to four. 

Our knowledge of the progress of the epidemic in 
other countries is necessarily imperfect, as no weekly 
tables are yet published in any of the great conti- 
nental cities. We learn, however, from the med- 
ical and other journals, that the grippe, which had 

revailed for a week, was at its height in Paris about 
mber 4, when one fourth or one half of the 
population was laid up. (‘‘ Un quart si non la 
moitié de la population est couchée.’’— Gazedle Mé- 
dicale.) It is stated that 50,000 of the inhabitants 
of Madrid were in bed, suffering from influenza, on 
January 11. The epidemic still prevailed on the 
19th, and was exceedingly fatal. London was prob- 
ably attacked a few days before Paris; Madrid a 
month later. In the former epidemic (1782) influ- 
enza attacked London at the end of May, France in 
June, Italy in July, and Spain in August. It travels 
faster now. 

Dr. Laval, a member of the Council of Health at 
Constantinople, states that influenza broke out in 
that city towards the end of August, 1847, and pre- 
vailed, though not to a very great extent, fora month 
or six weeks. A slight epidemic of cholera broke 
out in October, and still reigns in Constantinople. 
Respecting the influenza epidemic in Germany, 
Russia, and Italy, no authentic information has come 
to hand. 

The English physicians of the eighteenth century 
agreed in pronouncing influenza contagious. By 
this they did not mean that it was propagated by 
contact, but that it was introduced into cities, insti- 
tutions, and houses in England, by persons actually 
affected by the disease. This notion is, however, 
too exclusive ; the word ‘‘ contagion’’ applied to in- 
fluenza or cholera is apt to mislead, and to have 
practically a bad effect. 


The matter of infection appears to be material ; 
but it is more or less diffusible, in some instances 


highly so. 





From the Spectator, 12 Feb. 
THE FUTURE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue West Indies, Anti-Slavery, Cheap Sugar 
—where will they be in a few yearst Those 
phrases represent ideas now current; they have 
been plentifully used in the contests of faetion— 
in the intrigues of politicians who made tools of 
the ‘‘ enthusiasm” and cant of the day; but the 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


them? Nobody in power, itseems. The phrases 
have served their turn, the course of humbug takes 
another direction, and the dream is almost over. 
The enthusiasm that has been cajoled may cool 
itself in the chills of mortified neglect, professional 
agitation may seek some more fashionable topics, 


© the West Indies may be content to exemplify the 


decay of nations, and broad-brimmed philanthropy 
may leave off asking Exeter Hall whether the negro 
js not a man and a brother. The West Indies are 


) thrown into the lumber-room, with other apparatus 
of departed projects ; and the notion of establish- 
© ing a commercial nation of free blacks for the 


eventual emancipation of their race may be counted 


) among obsolete romances. 


Every one who has so far forgotten himself as 


® to doze in company knows the strange sound which 


the surrounding voices acquire—hollow, remote, 


and unreal: so sound the speeches in the late 


} debates on the West India question—a drowsy 


® semblance of discussion that pertains not to the 
dawning morrow nor to the real business of life. 
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» diture, and realize profits. But it is not so. 


The day is gone when men really aspired to achieve 
the emancipation of the negro race, or to found the 
emancipating empire in the West Indies. The 
West Indians, indeed, who are actually suffering, 
speak with the accents of living interest. But 
who responds to them? Not official persons. In- 
stead of applying themselves to the actual state of 
the West Indies, rival statesmen, like Lord Grey 
and Lord Stanley, are incriminating and recrimi- 
nating about the legislation of 1846 and 1833 ; 
instead of combining to repair and compensate, 
they are squabbling over the idle retrospective 
question, who is to blame’ A few ‘‘ measures’’ 
are propounded by the gentlemen in office, just to 
save appearances, until the West India question 
shall have blown over a little more ; and general- 
izing essays are welcomed as harmless and showy 
contributions to the counterfeit consultation. 

It is a pity that the official indifference cannot 
at once be avowed. If it were to go forth, that 
the emancipation experiment is abandoned—that 
the West Indies are no longer valued—that the 
maintenance of the sugar-supply in that quarter is 
no longer “‘ an object’’—there might be a chance 
for the colonies. If they were simply cast off, 
left alone, and forgotten, they might be of use to 
somebody. They might take their own means to 
replenish their labor-market, to economize expen- 
The 
West Indies are remembered just enough to hold 
them to the subjection of allegiance without its 
supports ; their connection with the mother-country 
is remembered so far as the bondage goes; they 
are still to feel the privative part of the alliance. 

It needs no great gift of prophecy to obtain an 
insight into the future of colonies so bound. While 
economists are arguing, prize-essay fashion, on the 
comparative cheapness of free-labor and slave- 
labor, the West Indies are steadily and rapidly 
assuming the character which they will possess in 
the next stage of their existence. English econ- 
omists have been looking for an English style of 
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industry in a tropical country; the expectation 
might have been fulfilled if the tropical community 
had been placed in thoroughly English cireum- 
stances—with an English density of population, 
English vagrancy-laws, English capital protected 
by an English good faith in the fulfilment of con- 
tracts ; but not one of those circumstances has been 
secured to counteract the inevitable tendencies of 
tropical life. It may almost be said that pains 
have been taken to relieve labor from all incentives 
to industrious exertion. 

Social theorists have recognized but three classes 
of such incentives—the lash of slavery, the pious 
good-will of coOperation, and the moral spur of 
competition for subsistence. Slavery we have 
abolished; Lord Grey and Lord John Russell 
would be the last men to inculcate the doctrines 
of Owen or Fourier; and yet they have been ac- 
tive in preventing the growth of circumstances to 
bring about the third incentive. The consequence 
is, that the laboring classes of the West Indies are 
emancipated, not only from slavery but from indus- 
try. The “blessed change” foreseen by Lord 
John Russell has been completed, but in such 
fashion as it necessarily would be in a community 
so different from our own. The negroes are a 
vigorous and lively race, prone to physical enjoy- 
ment; they are under a climate to them luxu- 
rious; they possess a fertile soil; existence is 
easy, pleasure to be had for nothing ; and if some 
vanity induced the laborer to exertion, in order to 
earn the means of dressing like a ‘‘ gent,” of 
keeping a gig, and living like an hotel-waiter, 
even that novelty has worn off. In all warm and 
fertile countries, the inhabitants are indolent, gay, 
and industrious only in holiday-making. Even 
so far north as Spain or Italy, the peasant plays 
at industry, and the year is a round of half-holi- 
days—excepting an immense number of whole 
holidays. So it is with the black West Indians. 
Lord John Russell’s ‘‘ blessed change’? was to 
have established a thriving community of small 
traders and laborers at wages, such as we have 
in England; but Lord John omitted the circum- 
stances of England, and the result.is what we see 
—a fool’s paradise of half-civilized blacks, who 
have more wages than they need for a modicum 
of work, have no need for much trading, little 
regard for their own future interests, no consider- 
ation for the present credit of political economy. 
Eventually, such planters as remain will learn to 
fall in with the humor of the good-natured black 
children, and will turn work as much as possible 
into sport, like the agriculturists in southern Europe 
—making periodical games as baits to the industry 
of the passing season. But what will become of 
the exportable produce—what of the commercial 
value of the colonies—what of their ties with 
England? 

These questions point to the further future, 
distant, but scarcely out of sight. Worthless to 
us, neglected, inhabited by a race morally and 
politically feeble, the West Indies will be a prey to 
the strongest power of the western region ; on the 
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first war they will fall into the hands of the United 
States, and then our painstaking process of destruc- 
tion will be probably inverted: slavery may be 
reinstituted ; African immigration may be encour- 
aged, only not free; free trade may impartially 
admit to our ports the slave-grown sugar of the 
newly “‘ annexed”’ archipelago; and the historian 
will moralize over the vain projects of emancipa- 
tion which once engaged the fancy of the English 
people. 





From the Examiner, 19 Feb. 
SICKNESS OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


Iraty, a twelvemonth back, presented the curi- 
ous picture of a museum of old and various des- 
potisms. There was the sacerdotal, the military, 
the epicurean, the polizey regime, (as the Austrian 
may be termed,) with the narrow villany and big 
pride of the principiculi of Modena and Lucca. 

A magic wand swept almost all of them away. 
And in lieu of the crowned, tiara’d, or bonneted 
autocrats, these sovereigns appeared like the Doge 
in our Othello, surrounded each by an assembly 
of ‘‘ most potent, grave, and reverend signors.”’ 
Ta other words, they had imagined the theatrical 
trick of cheating the demand for popular freedom 
by the semblance of a senate, or, as they termed 
it, a consulta. Austria, like a witch in a panto- 
mime, looked on very angry at this metamorphosis ; 
shaking her head and wand, and threatening to 
bring back the solitary thrones and their old grim 
occupants. 

The new year, its festivities and magic, brought, 
however, quite another change, opposed to the 
necromantic effects of the Mother Goose of Vien- 
na. At the sound of a stage-whistle, consultas, 
senates, and senators disappeared ; and a crowded 
popular chorus hurried the monarchs on the stage 
to sing with them the hymn to the constitution. 
Representative government is its burden, which 
has been shouted and proclaimed from the Alps 
to the Bay of Palermo. 

The immediate question with every spectator 
was, what will the malign witch do now? Will 
Austria suffer this momentous changet Will she 
put up with the nullification or reversal of all that 
she has been framing, preaching, and enforcing 
for the last third of a century? If Austria does 
so, not only is Italy free, but the prestige of des- 
potism, the belief in the unconquerable power of 
the autocratic states will be destroyed. And the 
German monarchs will soon have to quell and 
combat, at home, that rising tide which they could 
not keep down in Italy. 

And yet the language of Austrian diplomacy 
has been bland. The tone in which it anathema- 
tized the humble Swiss was abandoned, and a far 
more conciliatory one adopted with respect to the 
Italians. Prince Metternich, to be sure, told the 
Italians that theirs was merely a geographical, not 
@ political existence, and that all which Austria 
was anxious about was its Lombard frontier. The 
fact is, that Austria seeks to assume a disinter- 
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ested position, and to represent the progress of 


revolution in Italy, as not more her affair than tha — 


of European monarchs in general. This seem; 


to be the meaning of Prince Metternich’s language — 


to France, to Prussia, to Russia. She implores 
them all to interfere, and stop the flames, with 
which 
Prozimus urit Ucalegon. 

But Prussia is lukewarm in support of Austria in 
Italy. France is lukewarm in support of the 
liberals, but support them in some degree M. 
Guizot must. England is frankly for them. Thus 
beset and thwarted, Austria is said to have made ap 


appeal to the czar. But Nicholas is no longer what 


he was, the Quixote ever ready to embark in an 
anti-liberal crusade. At the commencement of his 
reign, Nicholas had chords of sympathy with des 
potism in the remotest parts of Europe. But of 
late years he has lost this unamiable sensibility, and, 
like Saturn, has retreated into a kind of remote 
and shadowy existence, lost in his snowy Olym. 
pus, and caring less and less for the interests of 
southern latitudes. Moreover, the czar has 

** For a good old gentlemanly vice, 

Bethought him to take up with avarice.” 
In other words he has turned usurer; and thinks 
more of augmenting his store of gold roubles, 
than of expending them in ‘‘ National Defences.” 

When Prince Metternich’s envoy, therefore, 
went to St. Petersburg for an active alliance and 
codperation against the Italians, the ezar is said to 
have held out his purse, and offered to loan any 
reasonable amount of gold at the current rate of 
interest in the east of Europe. Austria should 
have money on mortgage; not as a subsidy, no; 
and as to alliances, or war, or mutual guarantee 
of territory, all these were by-gone ideas, incom- 
patible with the progress even of the north in 
1848. 

The result of this change of character and lan. 
guage in the once young and chivalrous Bruin, has 
created a marvellous change at Vienna also, where 
the war party has been obliged to hide its dimin- 
ished head. And Prince Metternich has assured 
M. Guizot that the Italians may make ‘‘ ducks and 
drakes”’ of their monarchs and monarchies for al) 
that he cares. He will defend Milan and Venice ; 
but further will not attack the Jacobinism of Pio 
Nono, or the constitution-mongering of that hero 
of the Trocadero, Charles Albert of Piedmont. 

Lord Palmerston’s serious announcement of this 
in the house of commons has marvellously dis 
pellec the disquietude of our diplomatic and polit- 
ical circles. 





From the Examiner. 
PEACE AND WAR PARTIES IN AMERICA. 


On the score of direct taxation the Americans | — 
have very decided opinions. They refuse alto- | 
gether to authorize any tax-man to make such 
levy. Let the custom house supply all the exi- 
gencies of the state. Such is the financial creed 
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of Yankee land, being in this respect the antipodes 
of Lancashire. But direct taxation, which as a 
medicine brother Jonathan abhors, he is not only 
zealous to recommend, but even to thrust down his 
neighbor’s throat. ‘Thus, whilst President Polk is 
enacting Lord George Bentinck in augmenting 
home tariffs, General Scott acts free trader in Mex- 
ico, abrogates half a dozen duties on transit and 
consumption, and replaces all by quadrupling the 
land tax, to be directly levied on the farms or haci- 
endas. 

We have no doubt that the Mexican gentlemen 
will protest against General Scott’s budget, even 
more fiercely than our country party against a prop- 
erty tax; and that however advanced and philan- 
thropic may be the idea of General Scott, in spar- 
ing the poor and ransoming the rich, nevertheless 
the latter very influential part of the community 
will league against him and his fiscality, and unless 
a peace be speedily patched up, will soon raise 
guerillas to rid themselves of General Scott's prop- 
erty-tax commissioners. 

Altogether, Mexico conquered seems to puzzle 
the Americans even more than Mexico independent. 
It resembles the floating carcass of a huge whale, 
which a hardy band of seamen had harpooned, and 
then began to quarrel about. Some were for cut- 
ting the blubber out and letting the monster drift 
off to rot, and perish piecemeal. Others were for 
taking the prey in tow, and making the most of it, 
anatomizing it and appropriating every element of 
value, from the teeth to the tail. 

The quarrel in congress on the subject was 
fierce beyond example. The thorough-goers were 
for declaring Mexico a ¢erritory of the United States, 
which the president was to govern as he liked, ap- 
pointing authorities, levying taxes, keeping it, like 
a large Ireland, by a standing army, but making it, 
unlike Ireland, pay the piper or paymaster of that 
army. Congress, however, was afraid this would 
make a king of their president, and elevate him 
from the good republican position of being eternally 
snubbed by them, to the dangerous power of snub- 
bing them. So that, when President Polk asked 
for more regiments to gendarme Mexico, the senate 
said, take as many volunteers as you like, and man- 
age them as you can—but regular regiments and 
commissioned officers, no; it would give Mr. Pres- 
ident too much patronage, and make him too proud. 

Never was such a dispersion of interests, such a 
splitting of parties. Mr. Polk, who affects to be 
the successor of Jackson, is puzzled by the applica- 
tion of old Hickory’s principles. These were to 
bully and to war when there was an opportunity, 
but to keep down and crush financiers, capitalists, 
and public creditors. Now Mr. Polk has gone to 
war, but has found that it is war, precisely and 
especially, which begets and feeds financiers, and 
bankers, and public creditors. And in fact, mili- 
tary passions and predominance necessitates finan- 
cial arming and the great wealth of the loan-con- 
tractor. War created Rothschild. So that Andrew 


Jackson made a great mistake. 


American democ- 
racy has thus been cutting its own throat; it has 
been rearing up a moneyed class by its military ex- 
penditure, as well as by the high and necessarily 
protective duties, levied for the mere sake of reve- 
nue. 

Thus astray, the democratic party know not 
where to look for a new president. They are com- 
pletely by the ears. Calhoun is against the war ; 
Van Buren is defunct; General Cass is a frantic 
statesman. The successful generals, Scott and 
Taylor, are both whigs; whilst their lieutenants, 
who are democrats, are disgracing themselves by 
squabbles and insubordination. Worth and Scott, 
Pillow and Twiggs, Fremont and Kearney, are 
impugning and impounding each other. This quar- 
relsome set of heroes have even published bulletins 
of the war, threatening and belying each other. 
To decide between them is puzzling courts martial 
at present, and will no doubt puzzle posterity as to 
the conduct and merits of the conquest. 

At the commencement of the war, Webster dep- 
recated it in a splendid oration, in which he fore- 
told the prevalence of the military spirit, resulting 
in a dispute for the presidency, and for almost ab- 
solute power, between the conqueror of Mexico 
and the conqueror of Canada. The latter has not 
yet made his appearance. The former, far from 
being popular, is scouted as a whig, and clapped in 
arrest by the government. And altogether, the 
public, instead of being fascinated and carried away 
by the war spirit, has grown rather sick of, and in- 
different to it; whilst civilians are just as popular 
as ever, and stand a better chance than usual of 
succeeding at the presidential election. 





From the Spectator. 
THE CHANGELING. 


Want of capital in proportion to the trade 
attempted to be carried on wasa main cause of the 
failures of 1847, and the deficient novel interest 
of The Changeling originates in an analogous 
source. The book is too big for the story: much 
that is in the book in the shape of scenes and per- 
sons contributes nothing directly to the furtherance 
of the plot: but resembles the masquerade or fete 
scenes of a modern drama, which are made to have 
some sort of connection with the hero or heroine, 
though their principal purpose is to exhibit the 
** strength” of the establishment in dancing, sing- 
ing, and decorations. 

The story, too, such as it is, comes from the 
circulating library. The whole plot is based upon 
the stale idea of the right heir to a large property 
being stolen away in youth, and brought up in 
poverty anda disguised condition, by the wicked 
uncle who usurps the estate. An effort, indeed, 
has been made to avoid the triteness of this rather 
vulgar theme, by sinking the formal proofs and 
“explanations” of the common novel, passing 
rapidly over the particulars, and leaving improba- 





bilities as they are. In an artistical point of view, 
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80 THE CHANGELING. 


however, this is rather disappointing than effective. 
The missing papers—the absent witnesses—the 
scent now warm, now cool, now at fault—with 
the varying interest as the hopes of the rightful 
heir seem about to be realized, or the villany of 
the usurper to triumph in security—may have too 
much the air of a recipe; but, like the forms of a 
law-deed, or the critical rules for an oration, they 
ean only be advantageously dispensed with by ris- 
ing above them, not by falling below them. As 
the author and the usurping uncle both admit in 
The Changeling, towards the close, that there was 
a marriage, and is an heir-at-law, we are bound to 
believe them; but there is no evidence of the fact, 
even in a well-worn certificate most providentially 
preserved and produced in the nick of time; nor 
do we see very clearly how the last of the O’Hal- 
larans got married at all. However, as Mr. 
Whaley, the uncle, confesses by silence as soon as 
his highminded daughter tells him what she has 
heard, and they both die of grief, the reader must 
allow its truth. 

It is a greater failure for the purpose of effect, 
that the injured inspire little sympathy ; the wishes 
of the reader going the other way, in fact. The 
real O’Hallaran having learnt from a half-crazed 
peasant girl who he is, leaves the island where 
his uncle had sent him to live and die a peasant ; 
embarks with a smuggler for France, where he 
lives alternately as clerk, soldier, and French lit- 
térateur. At the opening of the story, restless- 
ness and a vague longing have driven him back to 
Ireland, whither his sister Rose Dillon has also 
come in search of the brother, who was stolen in 
his infancy. But little use is made of this, nothing 
at all as between brother and sister. The true 
O’Hallaran has no plan; does nothing but disguise 
himself as a Ribandman and a travelling French- 
man ; and is only righted at last by an accident. 
The author’s metaphysical skill is here injurious 
to the work. The hero is far too like what an 
Irishman, with vehement passions, a peasant train- 
ing, and the irregular education of a French ad- 
venturer, would become, to be at all an agreeable 
personage. The second heroine, Miss Dillon, isa 
pretty amiable girl, but by no means equal to her 
origistal and intellectual cousin: in truth, the Eng- 
lish reader will be apt to think it a pity that Mr. 
Whaley, the uncle, did not thrust his nephew into 
the sea, instead of merely tumbling him down the 
rocks when they meet at midnight, preliminary to 
ending the book. 

These defects render the story very slow in its 
progress, and somewhat heavy in the perusal. 


_. The true aspectof The Changeling, however, is 
‘; not so much that of a romance, as a novel of char- 


acter and manners The avowed object of the 
author has been to preserve a certain social state 
in Ireland which is now in the act of changing, 
and before long will vanish altogether and become 
of the past. The gentilities of a small Irish pro- 
vincial town, mingled with the only visiters they 
seem ever to receive, the officers of the regiments 
quartered there, form one subject ; the other is the 





Irish peasantry in their virtues of territorial fidelity 
and hospitalily, in their vices of lying and fraud for 
objects they consider justifiable. ‘These classes 
are exceedingly well sketched—lively, true, and 
effective without exaggeration, while the individual 
persons are distinctly marked; but, being gener- 
ally made a mere vehicle for introducing the actors 
of the story, instead of directly contributing to 
carry it on, they have a rather literal air. Read 
as separate sketches, they would produce a better 
effect than as part of a three-volumed novel ; for 
the mind is so constituted that it does not confine 
itself to what is immediately before it, but uncon- 
sciously judges by the bearing which the parts 
have upon the whole. ‘‘ To what end does this 
contribute’”? is the question ever present; and 
when the mind only sees a very remote purpose, 
a feeling approaching dissatisfaction ensues. 

The object of the ladies of the anonymous town 
of Connaught is husband-hunting or match-mak- 
ing ; and parties are introduced with the view of 
developing their respective characters by means of 
their discourse. At the head of the match-makers 
is Mrs. Flanagan, whose «abilities are known 
through the county, and whose authority on mat- 
rimonial topics is supreme. The following sam- 
ples of her ideas are from the opening tea-party, 
when one regiment has just marched out of the 
town and another succeeded it. 


MRS. FLANAGAN ON OFFICERS. 
‘*] hear this is a oe nice regiment, Mrs. Flan- 
agan,”’ Kitty continued; ‘‘ loads of single men in 
it ” 


**T desire, Kitty Daly,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, a tall, sinewy woman, with a face which 
wanted only the appendage of a beard to exclude its 
owner from all female privileges—‘1 desire that 
you'll never open your lips to me again about offi- 
cers—any of you—the longest day you live! They 
are a shabby, spunging set—all of their cloth ever 
T seen! that will eat your dinners, drink your wine, 
dance out your carpets, and then some fine day 
march off, without ever having the manners to make 
any return for all the civility they have been treated 
with! I’m heartily sorry I ever let one of them 
darken my doors!—a parcel of idle vagabonds, 
dressed out at the expense of the nation—and for 
what? I declare, latterly, I don’t see any use in 
an army at all! To the last, I thought we would 
have made something of that confounded—5th. 
After the way they went on, who could dream they 
would have the assurance to march without ‘ with 
your leave’ or ‘by your leave!’ My hearty curse 
after them, the schemers! wherever they go.”’ 


MRS. FLANAGAN ON HUSBANDS. 


‘Pooh! nonsense, my dear ma’am,”’ cried Mrs. 
Flanagan, ‘‘ it ’s neither peace or war that make 
men plenty or scarce. Since ever I can remember, 


and that’s a good fifty years, husbands were hard 


to be had; and if left to themselves, ‘tis few of 
’em ever you’d see, take my word for it! No; 
but I’ll tell you what done it al]: the men have 
gone to the bad entirely, ever since they left off 
drinking and fighting.”’ 

** Would n't one think it ought to be quite the 
other way !”’ timidly asked a pretty, fair-haired girl, 
who sat a little behind the last speaker, half-buried 
beneath her huge sleeves. 
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THE TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


‘Wouldn't one think!’’ repeated Mrs. Flan- 
agan, deridingly—‘‘ wouldn’t one think trash. 
Don’t talk of what you don’t understand, and I *ll 
be obleeged to you, Anna Maria.’’ 

Mrs. Flanagan proceeded in her former oratorical 
and oracular style. 

‘*] say ‘tis leaving off drinking and fighting that 
done it; and I tell you why. A man when he’s 
drunk says many a thing he ’d think twice of before 
he’d say it sober; and that he ‘d take good care to 
forget in the morning, if he was nt reminded by a 
father or brother: there’s nothing in the world 
equal to a pistol for refreshing a man’s memory.”’ 

‘‘] declare then, of all things, I’d hate a man 
that could be frightened into marrying me!’’ ex- 
claimed Kitty Daly. 

** May be so, dear; talk’s cheap, at any rate,’’ 
rejoined Mrs. Flanagan. ‘“ But for my part, who 
am not so nice, 1’d be glad every girlI wish well 
to—and yourself among the number, Kitty—had a 
good husband apiece, no matter how you came by 
him. Believe it from me, who am old enough to 
be your grandmother, Kitty, there never was a 
man yet married a girl who wasn’t frightened or 
bamboozled into it. ‘Take your choice. Coax, if 
you ’re able; why not? But faith, my dear, if 
you can’t manage him one way, you must try the 
other. All I’m sorry for is, they’re grown too 
crafty to say anything a girl’s family can take hold 
of. There’s the devil of it, ladies; God forgive 
me for cursing !”’ 


MRS. F.’S BASIS. 


Mrs. Flanagan’s favorite maxim—the maxim— 
the grand leading maxim upon which all others 
hinged, was this—‘‘ There never was a man yet 
who was not the devil itself for vanity; and the 
ugliest crature that ever brathed, who flattered him, 
would have a better chance of getting round him 
than an angel from heaven who would take him 
asy: and there ’s no flattery equal to seeming dying 
for love of him.”’ 


MEMORY OF TFE POOR. 


In a word, Isidore M’Clirtock did not look upon 
his tenantry merely as a machinery to procure him 
the luxuries of life, while he sat with his arms 
folded looking on ; but as, members of an extended 
family circle, over whom he was called to exercise 
a patriarchal sway—for such almost it is among the 
primitive of that district to which we refer; whose 
ardent attachment to the lord of the soil, when he 
at all deserves their love, is so touchingly exhib- 
ited, surviving, in some instances, the effects of 
long absence, and even death. Still do they dwell 
with a freshness and accuracy of recollection on the 
manners and the sayings and the peculiarities of 
those they loved while living, treasuring up each 
word and act of kindness with a tenacity of mem- 
ory we would seek elsewhere in vain. The rich 
soon cease to remember the companion of their 
social hours, however agreeable, however courted ; 
his place is soon filled up. But the poor seldom 
forget him who has relieved their wants. The 
brilliant sally may be forgotten, or be attributed to 
a rival wit; but the kind expression is carefully 
held in remembrance, and has always its right 
owner. The place of him who has amused the 
rich will not long remain unoccupied ; for pleasure 
and vanity can never Jack votaries. But the man 
who has served the poor is not likely to be speedily 
replaced. He surely will leave a gap after him. 

celv. LIVING AGE. VOL. XVII. 6 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


A work called ‘* Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains,” forms two parts—but very 
unequal parts—of the Home and Colonial Library.* 
One «e.cribes a journey through Mexico, by a 
route that has hitherto been little if at all traversed 
by Europeans ; yet, owing to the sameness in the 
character of the people, and position of the coun- 
try, it is but little different from the narratives of 
former travellers. Our author, however, shows 
that the obvious arrest of social progress in Mexico 
is in a great degree owing to physical causes ; the 
fertile table-lands of the central region being cut 
off from easy traffic with the coast, and the entire 
population of 8,000,000 scattered over an area 
of 1,312,850 square miles, being distributed 
in isolated departments, distinet in interests, and 
insecure in intercommunication. The people, he 
tells us, rank decidedly low in the scale of human- 
ity. They are treacherous, cunning, indolent, and 
cowardly by nature, yet have that brutish indiffer- 
ence to death which is altogether distinct even 
from mere animal courage. He never observed a 
single commendable trait in the character of the 
Mexican—that is, of the male animal; for the 
women, singular as it may seem under the circum- 
stances, are, for kindness of heart, and many ster- 
ling qualities, an ornament to their sex and to any 
nation. 

The second, and by far the more valuable part, 
contains the passage of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the route thence to New York. ‘There is much 
in this portion of the work which will be new to 
British readers, and protably useful in correcting 
the pleasant delusions of such writers as Cooper. 
Take the following scenic view to begin with :— 


THE 


The view from this point was wild and dismal in 
the extreme. Looking back, the whole country 
was covered with a thick carpet of snow, but east- 
ward it was seen in patches only here and there. 
Before me lay the main chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Pike’s Peak lifting its snowy head far above 
the rest; and to the south-east the Spanish Peaks 
(Cumbres Espanolas) towered like twin giants over 
the plains. Beneath the mountain on which I stood 
was a narrow valley, through which ran a stream- 
let bordered with dwarf oak and pine, and looking 
like a thread of silver as it wound through the plain. 
Rugged peaks and ridges, snow-clad, and covered 
with pine, and deep gorges filled with broken rocks, 
everywhere met the eye. To the eastward the 
mountains gradually smoothed away into detached 
spurs and broken ground, until they met the vast 
prairies, which stretched far as the eye could reach, 
and hundreds of miles beyond—a sea of seeming 
barrenness, vast and dismal. A hurricane ef wind 
was blowing at the time, and clouds of dust swept 
along the sandy prairies, like the smoke of a mil- 
lion bonfires. On the mountain top it roared and 
raved through the pines, filling the air with snow 
and broken branches, and piling it in huge drifts 
against the trees. The perfect solitude of this vast 
wilderness was almost appalling. From my posi 


* By George F. Ruxton, Esq. Published by Harper 
and Brothers. 
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tion on the summit of the dividing ridge I had a 
bird’s-eye view, as it were, over the rugged and 
chaotic masses of the stupendous chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the vast deserts which stretched 
away from their eastern bases; while, on all sides 
of me, broken ridges, and chasms, and ravines, with 
masses of piled-up rocks and uprooted trees, with 
clouds of drifting snow flying through the air, and 
the hurricane’s roar battling through the forest at 
my feet, added to the wildness of the scene, which 
was unrelieved by the slightest vestige of animal or 
human life. Not a sound either of bird or beast 
was heard ; indeed, the hoarse and stunning rattle 
of the wind would have drowned them, sv loud it 
roared and raved through the trees. 


Even the lowlands in such a region are not with- 
out their terrors :— 


The black threatening clouds seemed gradually 
to descend until they kissed the earth, and already 
the distant mountains were hidden to their very bases. 
A hollow murmuring swept through the bottom, 
but as yet not a branch was stirred by wind; and 
the huge cotton-woods, with their leafless limbs, 
loomed like a line of ghosts through the heavy 
rome Knowing but too well what was coming, 

turned my animals towards the timber, which was 
about two miles distant. With pointed ears, and 
actually trembling with fright, they were as eager 
as myself to reach the shelter ; but before we had 
proceeded a third of the distance, with a deafening 
roar the tempest broke upon us. The clouds opened 
and drove right in our faces a storm of freezing sleet, 
which froze upon us as it fell. The first squall of 
wind carried away my cap, and the enormous hail- 
stones, beating on my unprotected head and face, 
almost stunned ime. In an instant my hunting-shirt 
was soaked, and as instantly frozen hard ; and my 
horse was a miss of icicles. Jumping off my mule 
—for to ride was impossible—lI tore off the saddle- 
blanket and covered my head. The animals, blinded 
with the sleet, and their eyes actually coated with 
ice, turned their sterns to the storm, and, blown be- 
fore it, made for the open prairie. All my exertions 
to drive them to the sheKer of the timber were use- 
less. It was impossible to face the hurricane, 
which now brought with it clouds of driving snow ; 
and perfect darkness soon set in. Still the animals 
kept on, and I determined not to leave them, follow- 
ing, or rather being blown, after them. My blanket, 
frezen stiff like a board, required all the strength of 
my numbed fingers to prevent it being blown away ; 
and although it was no protection against the intense 
cold, I knew it would in some degree shelter me at 
night from the snow. In half an hour, the ground 
was covered on the bare prairie to the depth of two 
feet, and through this I floundered for a long time 
before the animals stopped. 

The way the wind roared over the prairie that 
night—how the snow drove before it, covering me 
and the poor animals partly—and how I lay there, 
feeling the very blood freezing in my veins, and my 
bones petrifying with the icy blasts which seemed 
to penetrate them—how for hours I remained with 
my head on my knees, and the snow pressing it 
down like a weight of lead, expecting every instant 

to drop into a sleep from which I knew it was im- 
pate I should ever awake—how every now and 


then the mules would groan aloud and fall down 
upon the sndw, and then again struggle on their 
legs—how all night long the piercing howl of 
wolves was borne upon the wind, which never for 
an instant abated its violence during the night—I 





would not attempt to describe. I have passed many 


nights alone in the wilderness, and in a solitary 
camp have listened to the roarings of the wind and 
the howling of wolves, and felt the rain or snow 
beating upon me, with perfect unconcern ; but this 
night threw all my former experiences into the 
shade, and is marked with the blackest of stones in 
the memoranda of my journeyings. 


But we must now come to the most interesting 
portion of the work—a description of the trappers 
of the Rocky Mountains, who, according to our 
author, appear to approximate more to the prim- 
itive savage than perhaps any other class of civil- 
ized man. Their lives are spent in the remote 
wilds of the mountains, and their habits and char 
acter exhibit a mixture of simplicity and ferocity, 
impressed upon them, one would think, by the 
strange phenomena of nature in the midst of which 
they live. Food and clothing are their only wants, 
and the pursuit of these is the great source of their 
perils and hardships. With their rifle habitually 
in their hand, they are constantly on the watch 
against danger, or engaged in the supply of pro- 
visions. 


Keen observers of nature, they rival the beasts 
of prey in discovering the haunts and habits of game, 
pad in their skill and cunning in capturing it. Con- 
stantly exposed to perils of all kinds, they become 
callous to any feeling of danger, and destroy human 
as well as animal life with as little scruple, and as 
freely, as they expose their own. Of laws human 


or divine, they neither know nor care to know. | 
Their wish is their law, and, to attain it, they do | 


not scruple as to ways and means. Firm friends 
and bitter enemies, with them it is ‘‘ a word and a 
blow,’’ and the blow often first. They may have 
good qualities, but they are those of the animal: 
and people fond of calling hard names call them re- 
vengeful, bloodthirsty, drunkards, (when the where- 
withal is to be had,) gamblers, regardless of the 
laws of meum and tuum—in fact, ‘* white Indians.”’ 
However, there are exceptions, and I have met 
honest mountain-men. ‘Their animal qualities, how- 
ever, are undeniable. Strong, active, hardy as 
bears, daring, expert in the use of their weapons, 
they are just what uncivilized white man might be 
supposed to be in a brute state, depending upon his 
instinct for the support of life. Nota hole or cor- 


ner in the vast wilderness of the *‘ far west’’ but has | 


been ransacked by these hardy men. From the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Colorado of the west, 
from the frozen regions of the north to the Gila in 
Mexico, the beaver-hunter has set his traps in every 
creek and stream. All this vast country, but for 
the daring enterprise of these men, would be even 
now a ferra incognita to geographers, as indeed a 
great portion still is; but there is not an acre that 
has not been passed and repassed by the trappers in 
their perilous excursions. The mountains and 
streams stil] retain the names assigned to them by 
the rude hunters; and these alone are the hardy 
pioneers who have paved the way for the settlement 
of the western country. 


Trappers are of two kinds—the hired and the 
free: the former being merely hired for the hunt 
by the fur companies, while the latter is supplied 
with animals and traps by the company, and re 
ceives a certain price for his furs and peltries. 

There is likewise a third trapper ‘* on his own 
hook,”? more independent than either. He has 
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THE TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


animals and traps of his own, chooses his own 
hunting-grounds, and selects his own market. 
From this class, which is smal] in number, the 
novelist may be supposed to select their romantic 
trappers, who amuse their leisure wit) sentiment 
and philosophy. 

The equipment ef the trapper is as follows -— 


On starting for a hunt, he fits himself out with 
the necessary equipment, either from the Indian 
trading-forts, or from some of the petty traders— 
coureurs des bois—who frequent the western coun- 
try. This equipment consists usually of two or 
three horses or mules—one for saddle, the others 
for packs—and six traps, which are carried in a 
bag of leather called a trap-sack. Ammunition, a 
few pounds of tobacco, dressed deer-skins for moc- 
casins, &c., are carried in a wallet of dressed buffa- 
lo-skin, called a “* possible-sack.”’ His ‘‘ possibles’’ 
and “‘ trap-sack”’ are generally carried on the saddle- 
mule when hunting, the others being packed with 
the furs. The costume of the trapper is a hunting- 
shirt of dressed buckskin, ornamented with long 
fringes ; pantaloons of the same material, and dec- 
orated with porcupine quills and long fringes down 
the outside of the leg. A flexible felt-hat and moc- 
casins clothe his extremities. Over his right shoul- 
der and under his left arm hang his powder-horn 
and bullet-pouch, in which he carries his balls, flint 
and steel, and odds and ends of all kinds. Round 
the waist is a belt, in which is stuck a large 
butcher’s-knife in a sheath of buffalo-hide, made 
fast to the belt by a chain or guard of steel ; which 
also supports a little buckskin case containing a 
whetstone. A tomahawk is also often added, and 
of course a long, heavy rifle is part and parcel of 
his equipment. I had nearly forgotten the pipe- 
holder, which hangs round his neck, and is gener- 
ally a gage d'amour, and a triumph of squaw work- 
manship, in shape of a heart, garnished with beads 
and porcupine quills. 


Thus furnished with everything that is necessary, 
and having chosen the locality of his trapping- 
ground, he sets out on his expedition to the moun- 
tains, sometimes alone, sometimes with several 
more in company, as soon as the breaking up of 
the ice permits. 


Arrived on his hunting-grounds, he follows the 
creeks and streams, keeping a sharp look-out for 
“sign.” If he sees a prostrate cotton-wood tree, 
he examines it, to discover if it be the work of 
beaver—whether ‘‘thrown’’ for the purpose of 
food, or to dam the stream. The track of the 
beaver on the mud or sand under the bank is also 


‘examined: and if the ‘‘ sign’’ be fresh, he sets his 


trap in the run of the animal, hiding it under water, 
and attaching it by a stout chain to a picket driven 
in the bank. or to a bush or tree. A ‘* float-stick’’ 
is made fast to the trap by a cord a few feet long, 
which, if the animal carry away the trap, floats on 
the water, and points out its position. The trap is 
baited with the ‘* medicine,’’ an oily substance ob- 
tained from the beaver. A stick is dipped into this, 
and planted over the trap ; and the beaver, attracted 
by the smell, and wishing a close inspection, very 
foolishly puts his leg into the trap, and is a “* gone 
aver.” 

When a lodge is discovered, the trap is set at the 
edge of the dam, at the point where the animal 
passes from deep to shval water, and always 
under water. Early in the morning, the hunter 
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mounts his mule and examines the traps. The 
captured animals are skinned, and the tails, which 
are a great dainty, carefully packed intocamp. The 
skin is then stretched over a hoop or framework of 
osier-twigs, and is allowed to dry, the flesh end 
fatty substance being carefully seraped, (grained.) 
When dry, it is folded into a square sheet, the fur 
turned inwards, and the bundle, containing about 
ten to twenty skins, tightly pressed and corded, and 
is ready for transportation. 

During the hunt, regardless of Indian vicinity, 
the fearless trapper wanders far and near in search 
of ‘‘ sign.’” His nerves must ever be in a state of 
tension, and his mind ever present at his call. His 
eagle eye sweeps round the country, and in an in- 
stant detects any foreign appearance. A turned 
leaf, a blade of grass pressed down, the uneasiness 
of the wild animals, the flight of birds, are all par- 
agraphs to him written in nature’s legible hand and 
plainest language. All the wits of the subtle sav- 
age are called into play to gain an advantage over 
the wily woodsman ; but with the natural instinct 
of primitive man, the white hunter has the advan- 
tages of a civilized mind ; and thus provided, seldom 
fails to outwit, under equal advantages, the cunning 
savage. 


Yet sometimes the precautions of the white 
hunter are vain. The Indian, observing where he 
has set his traps, creeps towards them in such a way 
as to leave no trail, and crouches patiently in the 
bushes till his victim comes. Then flies the arrow ; 
and at so short a distance it rarely flies in vain. 
The whiz is hardly in the ear of the victim when 
the point is in his heart, and the exulting savage 
has a white scalp to carry home for the adornment 
of his lodge. But the balance of spoil of this kind, 
it must be said, is greatly in favor of the trappers, 
whose camp-fires, at the end of the hunt, exhibit 
twelve black scalps for every one their comrades 
have lost. 


At a certain time, when the hunt is over, or they 
have loaded their pack-animals, the trappers proceed 
to the ** rendezvous,”’ the locality of which has been 
previously agreed upon ; and here the traders and 
agents of the fur companies await them, with such 
assortment of goods as their hardy customers may 
require, including generally a fair supply of alcohol. 
The trappers drop in singly and in small bands, 
bringing their packs of beaver to this mountain mar- 
ket, not unfrequently to the value of a thousand 
dollars each, the produce of one hunt. The dissi- 
pation of the rendezvous, however, soon turns the 
trapper’s pocket inside out. The goods brought by 
traders, although of the most inferior quality, are 
sold at enormous prices :—Coffee, twenty and thirty 
shillings a pint-cup, which is the usual measure ; 
tohacco fetches ten and fifteen shillings a plug ; al- 
cohol, from twenty to fifty shillings a pint ; gunpow- 
der, sixteen shillings a pint-cup; and all other 
articles at proportionably exorbitant prices. 

The * beaver” is purchased at from two to eight 
dollars per pound ; the Hudson’s Bay Company alone 
buying it by the pluie, or “ plew’’—that is, the 
whole skin ; giving a certain price for skins, whether 
of old beaver or ‘* kittens.”’ 

The rendezvous is one continued scene of drunk- 
enness, gambling, and brawling, and fighting, as 
long as the money and credit of the trappers last. 
Seated, Indian fashion, round the fires, with a 
blanket spread before them, groups are seen with 
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84 THE TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


their ‘‘ decks’ of cards, playing at ‘ euker,”’ 
** poker,’’ and ‘* seven-up,”’ the regular mountain- 
games. The stakes are ‘‘ beaver,’’ which here 
is current coin; and when the fur is gone, their 
horses, mules, rifles, and shirts, hunting-packs, and 
breeches, are staked. Daring gamblers make the 
rounds of the camp, challenging each other to play 
for the trapper’s highest stake—his horse, his 
squaw, (if he have one,) and, as once happened, his 
scalp! There go “ hos and beaver !”’ is the moun- 
tain expression when any great loss is sustained ; 
and sooner or later, ‘* hos and beaver”’ invariably 
find their way into the insatiable pockets of the 
traders. A trapper often squanders the produce of 
his hunt, amounting to hundreds of dollars, in a 
couple of hours ; and, supplied on credit with anoth- 
er equipment, leaves the rendezvous for another 
expedition, which has the same result time after 
time ; although one tolerably successful hunt would 
enable him to return to the settlemen‘s and civilized 
life, with an ample sum to purchase and stock a 
farm, and enjoy himself in ease and comfort the re- 
mainder of his days. 

An old trapper, a French Canadian, assured me 
that he had received fifteen thousand dollars for 
beaver during a sojourn of twenty years in the moun- 
tains. Every year he resolved in his mind to return 
to Canada, and, with this object, always converted 
his fur into cash ; but a fortnight at the ‘‘ rendez- 
vous’’ always cleaned him out, and, at the end of 
twenty years, he had not even credit sufficient to buy 
a pound of powder. 

These annual gatherings are often the scene of 
bloody duels, for over their cups and cards no men 
are more quarrelsome than your mountaineers. 
Rifles, at twenty paces, settle all differences ; and, 
as may be imagined, the fall of one or other of the 
combatants is certain, or, as sometimes happens, 
both fall to the word ** fire.”’ 


We have already given some specimens of our 
author’s skill in painting from nature ; but the fol- 
lowing scene, though often sketched, has rarely 
been treated with a freer and firmer touch. It isa 
scene far from unfamiliar to the trapper :— 


A little before sunset I descended the mountain 
to the springs ; and being very tired, after taking a 
refreshing draught of the cold water, I lay down on 
the rock by the side of the water and fell fast asleep. 
When I awoke the sun had already set; but al- 
though darkness was fast gathering over the moun- 
tain, | was surprised to see a bright light flickering 
against its sides. A glance assured me that the 
mountain was on fire, and starting up, I saw at once 
the danger of my position. The bottom had been 
fired about a mile below the springs, and but a short 
distance from where | had secured my animals. A 
dense cloud of smoke was hanging over the gorge, 
and presently a light air springing up from the east, 
a mass of flame shot up into the sky and rolled 
fiercely up the stream, the belt of dry brush on its 
banks catching fire and burning like tinder. The 
mountain was already invaded by the devouring 
element, and two wings of flame spread out from 
the main stream, which, roaring along the bottom 
with the speed of a race-horse, licked the mountain 
side, extending its long line as it advanced. The 
dry pines and cedars hissed and cracked as the 
flame, reaching them, ran up their trunks, and 


apread amongst the limbs, whilst the long, wavin 
grass underneath was asea of fire. From the rapid- 
ity with which the fire advanced, I feared that it 





would already have reached my animals, and har 
ried at once to the spot as fast as] could run. The 
prairie itself was as yet untouched, but the surround- 
ing ridges were clothed in fire, and the mules, with 
stretched ropes, were trembling with fear. ‘Throw- 
ing the saddle on iny horse, and the pack on the 
steadiest mule, I quickly mounted, leaving on the 
ground a pile of meat, which | had not time to carry 
with me. The fire had ajready gained the prairie, 
and its long, dry grass was soon a sheet of flame ; 
but, worse than all, the gap through which I had 
to retreat was burning. Setting spurs into Pan- 
chito’s sides, I dashed him at the burning brush, 
and though his mane and tail were singed in the 
attempt, he gallantly charged through it. Looking 
back, I saw the mules huddled together on the other 
side, and evidently fearing to pass the blazing bar- 
rier. As, however, to stop would heve been fatal, 
I dashed on, but before T had proceeded twenty 
yards, my old hunting mule, singed and smoking, 
was at my side, and the others close behind her. 

On all sides I was surrounded by fire. The 
whole scenery was illuminated, the peaks and dis- 
tant ridges being as plainly visible as at noonday. 
The bottom was a roaring mass of flame, but on the 
other side, the prairie being more bare of. cedar- 
bushes, the fire was less fierce, and presented the 
only way of escape. To reach it, however, the 
creek had to be crossed, and the bushes on the 
banks were burning fiercely, which rendered it no 
easy matter; moreover, the edges were coated 
above the water with thick ice, which rendered it 
still more difficult. I succeeded in pushing Pan- 
chito into the stream, but in attempting to climb the 
opposite bank, a blaze of fire was puffed into his 
face, which caused him to rear on end, and his 
hind feet flying away irom him at the same moment 
on the ice, he fell backwards into the middle of the 
stream, and rolled over me in the deepest water. 
Panchito rose on his legs, and stood trembling with 
affright in the middle of the stream, whilst I dived 
and groped for my rifle, which had slipped from my 
hands, and of course sunk to the bottom. After a 
search of some minutes I found it, and again mount- 
ing, made another attempt to cross a little further 
down, in which I succeeded, and followed by the 
mules, dashed through the fire, and got safely 
through the line of blazing brush. 


Upwards of 100,000 buffalo robes find their way 
into the United States and Canada every year ; and 
besides those killed by the Indians, innumerable 
carcases, left to rot untouched on the trail, attest 
the wanton brutality of the crowds of emigrants to 
California, Columbia, and elsewhere. Still the 
numbers of these animals are countless ; and it will 
probably be many years before the reckless whites 
accomplish the feat of stripping the boundless prai- 
ries of their ornament and pride, and depriving the 
traveller of a meal. We have now only room for 
the following masterly description of the death of 
a buffalo, which will serve as an appropriate tail- 
piece to a more faithful portrait of the trapper of 
the Rocky Mountains than has probably ever before 
been drawn. 


No animal requires so much killing as a buffalo. 
Unless shot through the lungs or spine, it invariably 
escapes ; and, even when thus mortally wounded, 
or even struck through the very heart, it will fre- 
quently run a considerable distance before falling to 
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the ground, particularly if it sees the hunter after 
the wound is given. If, however, he keeps himself 
concealed after firing, the animal will remain still, 
if it does not immediately fall. It is a most painful 
sight to witness the dying struggles of the huge 
beast. The buffalo invariably evinces the greatest 
repugnance to lie down when mortally wounded, 
apparently conscious that, when once touching 
mother earth, there is no hope left him. A 
bull, shot through the heart or lungs, with blood 
streaming from his mouth, and protruding tongue, 
his eyes rolling, bloodshot, and glazed with death, 
braces himself on his legs, swaying from side to 
side, stamps impatiently at his growing weakness, 


HISTORY OF A DESERTED SAILOR. 
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provisions, consisting of a little rice, onions, peas, 
and meal. He had also a cask of water, two 
buckets, an old fryingpan, and a fowling piece, but 
no ammunition. Some paper, a Bible, a few 
clothes, and some unimportant sundries, completed 
the list of his possessions. 

The island itself was of a nature so savage and 
repulsive, as was well calculated to impress with 
horror and despair the stoutest heart condemned to 
so vast a dungeon. Being of voleanic origin, its 
surface was strewed with broken rocks, ashes, and 
pumice ; here ard there a little red soil, scorched 
and sterile, peeped from between masses of rock 
upon which the traces of fire yet existed. Its 





or lifts his rugged and matted head, and helplessly | shores on one side were frightful to approach : hor- 
bellows out his conscious impotence. ‘To the last,| rid precipices of black lava seemed to fringe the 
however, he endeavors to stand upright, and plants| island with mourning, and threaten intrusion with 
his limbs further apart, but to no purpose. As the} death, while at their base were deep chasms, eaten 
body rolls like a ship at sea, his head slowly turns| out by the insatiable wave. Further on, the wildest 
from side to side, looking about, as it were, for the| confusion of rocks, whose jagged summits added to 
unseen and treacherous enemy who has brought! the desolation of the spot, was occasionally relieved 
him, the lord of the plains, to such a pass. Gouts| by smal] patches of a glittering, naked beach, white 
of purple blood spurt from his mouth and nostrils,| like snow, composed of fragile coral, and frailer 
and gradually the failing limbs refuse longer to sup-| shells ground to dust against the iron bulwarks of 


port the ponderous carcass ; more heavily rolls the 
body from side to side, until suddenly, for a brief 
instant, it becomes rigid and still; a convulsive 
tremor seizes it, and with a low, sobbing gasp, the 
huge animal falls over on his side, the limbs 
extended stark and stiff, and the mountain of flesh 
without life or motion. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


HISTORY OF A DESERTED SAILOR. 


On the morning of Saturday, the 5th of May, 
upwards of a century ago, a ship belonging to the 
Dutch squadron came in sight of Ascension Island. 
Anchoring at some distance off shore, she put off a 
boat, which, under the efforts of an active crew, 
made rapidly for the island. The boat contained, 
beside the crew, an individual heavily manacled, 
and a guard. The prisoner, seated at the stern 
between the two soldiers who guarded him, sat 
with his head buried in his hands; but gave no 
further sign of emotion until he was disturbed from 
his position by the sound of the boat grinding on 
the white shore of Ascension ; when, with an ago- 
nized look at his comrades, and at the vessel, he 
silently rose, and in company with his guard, left 
the boat, and stepped on to the beach of Ais prison. 
A sailor's chest, some bedding, and sundry other 
articles, were taken from the boat; the prisoner's 
chains were removed in silence, and the crew and 
guard reémbarked, leaving him alone on the beach ; 
and nothing moved by his now frantic entreaties to 
them to return and take him with them, they pulled 
hard to the ship, apparently anxious to take leave 
of a scene so painful. Arriving on board, the 
anchor was presently heaved, all sail set, and the 
vessel stood out to sea, leaving the unhappy man 
sunk on the sand in the most abject despair. 
Before noon, she was out of sight; and in every 
direction nothing was visible but the blue and deso- 
late waters tossing up their heads to the sky. The 
nature of the crime which was visited by this 
dreadful punishment we are not permitted to di- 
vulge; but that it was of great heinousness, may 
be gathered from his own confessions. Some mercy 
mingled with the sentence, as was manifest in the 
numerous little articles which were left for him on 
the shore. Among these was a limited supply of 


the island. ‘The other side of the island was more 
| hospitable, possessing a less frowning coast, a good 
bay, and a tamer sea-shore. Inland, a few acres 
of plain stretched away between the gloomy-looking 
| hills; but even these were either wholly barren, or 
scantily covered with a weak growth of innutritious 
plants, such as grass, ferns, purslain, a few thistles, 
and a convolvulus. Not a shrub was there on the 
whole island ; and the only spot refreshing to the 
eye, wearied with so long a glance at desolation, 
was a tall mountain called the Green Mountain, 
whose verdant sides gave the promise, which they 
did not fulfil in reality, of supplying something that 
might support the outcast during his stay there. 
The spot was, on the whole, somewhat like a vast 
cinder, spotted here and there indeed with green, 
but otherwise as dry and burnt as if it had just been 
vomited from the depths of some vast volcano. 
Yet the place was the habitation of a legion of wild 
goats, and populous nations of rats and mice over- 
scampered it; and one or two tribes of melancholy 
insects aweke with its morning sun, and went to 
sleep at an early hour in the afternoon. Its shores, 
fierce-looking though they were, were more lively : 
flocks of ‘* boobies’’ strutted along its glittering 
sands, in all the impertinent independence conse- 
quent upon unacquaintance with mankind; a vast 
turtle or two, six or seven hundred pounders, now 
and then, crawled from the blue waters, and after 
taking a short walk for the benefit of their health, 
crawled in again, walking over possibly hundreds 
of enraged crabs on their way back ; and the waters 
themselves were livelier still, for they abounded in 
eels, old wives, and rock-cod. ‘The extreme length 
of the island was a little more than seven miles, its 
extreme breadth about six, and its general form was 
oval. 

Such were the miserable and most unpromising 
circumstances under which this unhappy man was 
left to take his chance of perishing utterly{ or the 
more remote one ef being discovered and rescued 
by some passing vessel. As his journal, which he 
regularly kept from the first day of his landing, has 
been preserved, we are able to proceed with the 
rest of his history. After recovering in some meas- 
ure from the shock of being left alone, and after 
watching with an aching heart the ship’s snowy 
| topsail sink beneath the waves of the horizon, he 
addressed himself to his first labor, which was the 
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construction of a tent. The spot he selected for its 
site was sufficiently gloomy, for it was beneath one 
of the dismal overhanging black rocks of which 
mention has been made ; but it assisted to cover his 
tent from the weather, and it was close to the beach 
upon which he, and all he possessed, had been left. 
By the close of the first long and weary day, a tem- 
porary tent was raised, into which he brought his 
chest, bedding, and all his other chattels ; and here, 
heavy and sick of heart, he spent the first night. 
Rising early the following morning, after partaking 
of his lonely meal, he set forth to explore the island. 
It was the Sabbath, and around was more than the 
stillness of that sacred day—it was the silence of 
the grave. No ‘“chureh-going bell,’’ no faint 
notes of a village hymn, no quiet tumult of a depart- 
ing congregation, came to the outcast’s ear—the 
wind was asleep, the waters were at peace ; but in 
his heart there was no peace, and he himself was 
alone unquiet amid surrounding quietade. He 
searched in vain for some green thing which might 
promise him food; he then returned to his tent, 
and, to beguile the dull hours, set about some 
alterations in its arrangements; he also covered it 
with a tarpaulin, which he fastened down with 
stones, thus securing himself from rain. ‘Towards 
evening, the solitude of the beach was broken by 
bustling flocks of boobies ; on approaching them, he 
found them so tame as to permit him easily to 
seize several, which he afterwards killed, skinned, 
and salted, laying them in the sun to dry. His 
eyes were ceaselessly directed to the horizon ; but, 
viewed from whatever eminence, it revealed nothing 
but the same hopeless, unbroken blue line. Hoping 
it might catch the notice of some distant vessel 
which might escape his eyes while searching for 
food, he made a white flag with a portion of his 
linen ; and fastening it to his almost useless fowling- 
piece, he planted it in the most conspicuous posi- 
tion he could desery. Sauntering afterwards along 
the beach, he had the good fortune to overtake a 
fine turtle, which he killed by beating it on the 
head ; and this supplied him with provision for a 
little time. As the terrors of his lonely situation 
grew upon him, he began to fear lest the threaten- 
ing, overhanging rock, under which he had placed 
his tent, should suddenly fall and overwhelm him: 
he therefore removed his dwelling to a less alarming 
position. He was by this time in a very miserable 
and disconsolate state of mind: often, after a long 
day’s fruitless search for water and food, returning 
home with torn feet and an aching heart, he would 
pray, with one of old, that he might die. But he 
would by no means be accessory to his own death, 
as, in the constancy of hope, he still looked to his 
signal being seen, and himself delivered out of 
** that terrible place.’’ Conceiving it singular that 
he had met as yet with no beasts upon the island, 
he searched carefully for footmarks on the beach 
and inland, but without success; the unbroken 
surface declared to him, again and again, that he 
was alone. ‘The contents of his water-cask also 
daily reminded him that, unless he shortly succeeded 
in finding water, the most terrible fate awaited him. 
On one of his excursions he met with a little purs- 
lain, which he boiled with the boobies, and thus 
made a tolerably palatable dish for one in his condi- 
tion. The few other herbs which that niggard 
desert afforded he was afraid to eat, nor were they 
sufficiently inviting to induce him to make the at- 
tempt. Every day saw him now anxious and care- 
worn leave his tent; bucket in hand, seeking for 
water; and every day saw him return in the even- 
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ing almost fainting, and with an empty vessel. His 
supplies of food also grew short; boobies became 
scarce—turtle were not seen. He then used to boil 
a little rice in a little water, of which he made most 
of his meals. Many, many times, and with a gaze 
made intense by the struggle in his mind between 
hope and despair, were his eyes bent upon the 
lonely waters, but no ship appeared. It was fortu- 
nate that, as yet, his ily health continued good. 
Thus were his days spent at this time : in the morn- 
ing, the spring of hope poured its assuaging waters 
over his soul, and he set forth fully expecting suc- 
cess of some sort ; in the evening, those waters were 
cut off, and he beguiled some of the tedium of the 
night by reading until his eyes were weary, and 
then, as a diversion, he would set to mending his 
clothes. Finding no promise of native esculents, 
he thought to increase his stock by planting a few 
of those he had with him. He therefore set some 
onions and peas in a patch of soil near his tent. 
Finding a number of nests of sea-fowl, many con- 
taining eggs, he plundered them, and made his 
principal food of their contents. He was for some 
time much at a loss for a light at night; at length 
he hit upon the expedient of melting down some 
of the turtles’ fat; and thus, with a saucer for his 
lamp, and a bit of rag for the wick, he had a toler- 
able light, which he used to keep burning all night. 
Thus passed a fortnight of his life in this great 
prison. 

All his search for water had proved unavailing, 
and he was under the painful necessity of daily di 
minishing his stock, without the means or the pros- 
pect of being able to replenish it. He explored the 
island in a new direction, looking narrowly into 
every cranny of the rock, and searching every spot 
covered with a little fresher-looking herbage than 
the rest; but no bubbling waters appeared. Be- 
thinking him, then, of his fishing-tackle, he repaired 
to the rocks to try his fortune in a fresh direction ; 
he spent several hours in this employment in vain, 
which was somewhat remarkable, as the waters 
were unusually prolific of fish. Meanwhile a sad 
accident had occurred. Turning homewards, what 
was his surprise to behold a dense volume of smoke 
rising up to the skies in the direction of his tent! 
Deeply alarmed, and dreading the worst, he flew 
with the utmost speed to the spot: he found the 
presage too true; his tent was on fire! Hastily 
snatching up his buckets, he ran to the sea; and 
thus, by considerable efforts, he was enabled to 
quench the consuming element. It appears that 
the origin of the fire was attributable to his having 
carelessly left his tinder-box, with some lighted tin- 
der in it, upon his quilt. By this calamity he lost 
a shirt, a handkerchief, and a part of his quilt; and 
his Bible was much singed. Yet he felt thankful 
to God for what he had saved. He then knelt down, 
and earnestly intreated God to ‘ give him the pa- 
tience of holy Job’’ under his accumulating suffer- 
ings. The spirit of his journal at this time is one 
which betokens a degree of humble acceptance of 
his punishment, severe as it was, and of patient 
submission to the Supreme Will. Thus the month 
of May passed away—his provisions diminishing, 
his barrel of water failing, his hopes growing fainter, 
and the future full of the gloomiest anticipations, in 
consequence of the rapidly-increasing heat of the 
weather. 

On the Ist of June, there is this touching entry 
in the journal :—‘‘ It would be needless to write 
how often my eyes are cast upon the sea to look for 





shipping; and every little atom in the sky I take 
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HISTORY OF A DESERTED SAILOR. 


for a sail; then I look till my eyes dazzle, and im- 
mediately the object disappears. When I was put 
on shore, the captain told me it was the time of year 
for shipping to pass this way, which makes me look 
out the more diligently.”’ At the end of the first 
week in this month, he had but two quarts of water 
left in his cask, and this was so muddy, as only to 
be drinkable after straining through a handkerchief. 
He then thought of digging for water. After dig- 
ging to the depth of seven feet, he found not so 
much as a trace of moisture, and he desisted from 
his labor with feelings easier conceived than de- 
scribed. At this time deep considerations of his 
apparently approaching death filled his mind, and 
he spent many hours in prayer and in solemn medi- 
tations upon a future state. On the morning of the 
10th of June, faint and sick with thirst, he drank 
his last portion of water to the very dregs, and in 
the strength of it he went out on a fresh search for 
some of this precious fluid. After four hours’ te- 
dious walking under a burning sun, he at length be- 
came so weary and faint, as to be unable to proceed 
any further, and he lay down wishing he might die. | 
His situation was that of the fainting Hagar in the | 
wilderness, and his deliverance was to prove as| 
signal. Rising at length from the earth, he walked | 
slowly over the rocks towards his tent, as he| 
thought to die. But not so: his eye was led to a| 
hollow place in a rock, toward which he eagerly | 
sprang. Who can paint his joy, or describe his| 
gratitude, on finding that it contained a little silver | 
rill of water, pure, cool, and fresh! The poor fel- 
low cast himself on the earth, and drank most im-| 
moderately of the delicious fluid. In the intoxication | 
of his joy he sat down by its side, and drank again | 
and again of its life-giving draught. The treasures | 
af the whole earth were poor and mean in compar- | 





son with that tiny streamlet. Evening was closing 
‘n, and taking care to mark well its position, he re- 
turned to his tent with a step more elastic than he 
had yet known, and a heart brimful of gratitude and | 
joy. ‘Thus one source of his deepest anxiety was, | 
for the time at least, diminished. He was now able | 
to use the water freely ; but whether from previous | 
excessive over-fatigue, or as the consequence of a) 
long disappointed hope, cannot be said, but it is ev- 
ident that now symptoms of delirium began to| 
appear, and of these he was himself conscious. 
Strange fancies filled his mind at times, which dis- | 
appeared at other times. At this period there 
occurs the following remark in his journal :—* It) 


makes me very melancholy to think that I have no} 
hopes of getting off this unhappy island.’’ The 
sharp voleanic rocks, which were like so many 
broken glass bottles, cut his shoes to pieces, and 
wounded his feet so severely, that he was scarcely 
able to stand upright. Now also a terrible adven- 
ture befell him. Awaking from sleep, he heard a 
dreadful noise around his tent. Listening more at- 
tentively, he recognized the voices of either men or 
evil spirits in loud conversation close to him. This 
continued all night, so that he awoke in the morn- 
ing unrefreshed. The next day, and for several 
days subsequently, he speaks of having been repeat- 
edly accosted by an apparition, which assumed the 
form of one of his old comrades. Greatly to his 
relief, it at length departed. Although it is mani- 





fest the unhappy man firmly believed all these su- 
pernatural events, we are safe in ascribing one and 
all to the inroads of delirium upon his understanding. 
Possibly, from the free use of water, these symp- 
toms, which might have taken a part of their origin 





in the want of that fluid, disappeared ; and the en- 
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tries in the journal resume their usual simple char- 
acter. For some time past his supply of wood for 
fuel had failed him, and, as we have before men- 
tioned, that not so much as a shrub existed in the 
island, he began to despair of again tasting cooked 
food, when one day, as he paced along the beach, 
a good-sized tree was cast ashore. This he cut in 
half, and was thus resupplied with fire materials 
for a little time. Another difficulty then opposed 
him: he was quite unable to procure any fresh 
food ; and with a “ raging hunger”’ preying upon 
him, he wandered about the island seeking it in vain. 
As if to heap misfortunes on his devoted head, the 
increased power of the sun, the heat of which blis- 
tered his face, dried up his well. Previously to 
this he had filled his cask, and, for convenience’ 
sake, had removed most of his things to a cave near 
to the well. Thus were all his first anxieties re- 
newed again, while there remained to him less en- 
ergy of body and mind to struggle against them. 
One day as he wandered along the shore, he was 
startled at the appearance of a rude cross in the 
distance. On approaching it, he found it the grave- 
mark, as he conjectured, of some one buried in that 
spot. This was the first token he had perceived in 
the island of a previous visit by his fellow-men ; 
and while it kindled hope, it was also full of melan- 
choly promptings upon his own condition. He, too, 
appeared to be cast there as one dead, yet with this 
difference—as one deserted in his death. This 
brings us to the close of another month. In spite 
of the most diligent search, water was not to be 
found. On the last day in June he writes with 
mournful brevity, ‘* There is now not one drop!” 
July opened upon this miserable man with all the 
intense heat of the season in that Jatitude. In one 
of his water-seeking expeditions, he saw, for the 
first time, large flocks of goats, to the amount of 
several hundreds. He vainly endeavored to pursue 
them ; but they proved far too swift for his decay- 
ing strength, and bounded away, leaving him in his 
desolation. Great flocks of sea-fowl were ofien vis- 
ible in the strand, in such numbers, that, when they 
took wing at his approach, they appeared like a 
dense cloud, which, coming between him and the 
sun, completely intercepted the light. Once he 
found a brush on the shore, and early in August he 


| discovered other traces of the visits of previous voy- 
| agers, finding in a rock—which, at a distance, looked 


something like a rude cottage—some old nails, and 


| pieces of broken glass bottles, and also a piece of a 


broken oar. He now called to mind his early at- 
tempt at horticulture, and set out for the spot where 
he had planted his peas and onions, near to the 
place where he had first pitched his tent. He saw 
from a little distance, to his joy, that some green 
plants appeared on the spot, and on drawing near, 
he found that a few had sprung up; but as if the 
withering hand was upon him in all things, the rest 
had been utterly devoured by vermin. For the pe- 
riod of three months there had not fallen a half 
hour’s rain on the island. At this period of his 
history, with his miseries increasing upon him, he 
thus writes :—‘‘ My heart is so full, that my pen 
cannot utter it. I now and then find a little water, 
which the goats have left me. I always scoop it 
up to the last drop,and use it very sparingly.” 
On one of his visits to his old tent, while inside it, 
he was much alarmed at hearing a great noise, as 
if a “ hundred coppersmiths were at work.’’ His 
alarm continued until he resolved to search for the 
cause of this commotion, and ascending a hill, he 
discovered its origin in the chattering of a vast flock 
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of birds, which whirred into the air as soon as they 
ivedhim. This little discovery greatly relieved 
is mind, which, under the horrors of his situation, 
was become much enfeebled. He measured the 
contents of his water-cask, and found he had but 
six gallons left. He drank by measure, and eked 
out his allowance as much as he could, abstaining. 
from boiling his food. The entries in his journal 
preserve a melancholy monotony—‘* Went out to 
search for water, but in vain,’ is the only memo- 
randum for many days. How earnestly he now 
lifted up his prayers and his eyes to the heavens, 
may well be imagined! But that saying was true 
of them which had its primary reference to another 
race, ‘‘ The heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be iron.”’ 
‘* | looked up,’’ he writes, *‘ to the heavens all round 
me, to see if the sky was overcast, that I might 
have some hopes of rain; but all, to my sorrow, 
was very clear.”’ He was now frequently out un- 
til evening looking for water, and many times was 
far from home, as the shades of night approached. 
On one of these occasions, the sun having set, he 
was compelled to sleep away from his cave : having 
lain down, his slumbers were soon disturbed by new 
tormentors ; such a prodigious number of rats sur- 
rounded him, as put him in considerable jeopardy 
of being devoured alive. He took good care after 
this to return to his cave before dark. Despair was 
now rapidly seizing his mind, resisted only by a few 
feeble struggles of expiring hope: he had now 
** given up all hopes of finding any water,’’ and 
wandered on the strand lost in distraction. Here 
he espied a turtle, which he succeeded in killing ; 
and he slaked his burning thirst with the greatest 
avidity in the creature’s blood. At a later period, 
he found some relief in drinking the fluid contents 
of the eggs of the sea-fow] ; but beth proved ill 
substitutes for water, and he was seized with an 
illness, which he ardently hoped might end his suf- 
ferings. His head swelled, he became dizzy, and 
was frequently delirious: he could no longer walk, 
and could only crawl from place to place. He 
often crawled up to a turtle, which, with his razor, 
he killed, and then the poor fellow lay by its side 
quenching his thirst in its life-blood. And now 
approaches the close of this mournful history. 
urnt up with thirst, he drank, in desperation, a 
quantity of salt water; but this had nearly proved 
immediately fatal to him. Now, in a few affectin 
words, he scrawls, ‘‘ | am so much decayed, that 1 
am a perfect skeleton, and cannet write the partic- 
ulars, my hand shakes so.”” Further on—* My 
wood is all gone!’’ ‘‘I hope the Lord will have 
mercy upon my soul.”” The last entry is on the 
14th of October, when the unhappy outcast records 
the short and simple words, ‘* All as before !’’ 
Thus perished the deserted sailor, after the en- 
durance of bodily and mental agonies, for upwards 
of five months, a part of which only would have 





sufficed to unseat the reason of many men. We 


was an iron pot, a wooden lid, and a musket barrel. 
By this means a good supply of pure fresh water 
was obtained by distilling the salt water. So might 
our outcast have saved himself from death. How 
easy to make a still of the teakettle which he had, 
and a worm of the musket barrel! ‘T'wo or three 
hours thus spent every day, might have supplied 
him with sufficient fresh water for all his necessi- 
ties, and preserved him from the dreadful death 
which overcame him. Not knowing into whose 
hands these pages may fall, we have thought it 
worth while repeating this homely suggestion here. 
How different now is the aspect of this once melan- 
choly island! Many acres of the Green Mountain 
are under cultivation ; esculents of all kinds grow 
in abundance ; roads have been made; a plentiful 
spring of water has been discovered, whose con- 
tents are conveyed by iron pipes to a large tank in 
the English fort. Cattle, and sheep, and livestock 
enliven the hills, where wild goats still wander in 
immense numbers. An importation of terriers has 
exterminated the rats. Fruits of various kinds 
adorn and enrich the gardens. A safe anchorage 
has been found, in which many a gallant ship has 
ridden; and a government establishment gives As- 
censioa its laws and orders. Thus have the united 
efforts of men caused this *‘ wilderness to smile and 
blossom as the rose,’’ where all the energies of one 
unhappy individual proved insufficient to deliver 
himself from the combined terrors of thirst and 
hunger. 





THORWALDSEN—-BY ANDERSEN. 


HIS FIRST LOVE. 


Ir was in the spring of 1796 that Thorwaldsen 
intended to commence his wanderings in the world, 
by passing over the Alps to Rome : but he fell ill, 
and after his recovery was depressed in mind. War 
was then raging in Germany; and his friends 
advised him to go by the royal frigate Thetis, which 
was just about to sail for the Mediterranean. He 
had then a betrothed bride; he took an honest, 
open-hearted farewell, and said, ‘*‘ Now that I am 
going on my travels, you shall not be bound to me; 
if you keep true to me, and I to you, until we meet 
again some years hence, then we will be united.” 
They separated ; and they met again, many, many 
years afterwards, shortly before his death, she as 
a widow, he as Europe's eternally young artist. 
When Thorwaldsen’s corpse was borne through the 
streets of Copenhagen with royal magnificence— 
when the streets were filled with thousands of spec- 
tators in mourning—there sat an old woman, of the 
class of citizens, at an open window: it was she. 


THE FIRST COMMISSION. 


It was in April, 1801, that his return home was 
fixed, in company with Zoega. It was put off until 
the autumn. During this time ‘‘Jason’’ occupied 


believe the facts here narrated may be considered | all his thoughts. A new, a larger figure of the 
genuine and authentic. They are contained in a| hero was formed—an immortal work ; but it had 
tract preserved in the Harleian collection, which | not then been announced to the world, nor under- 
states, in addition, that some months after the poor | stood by it. ‘‘ Here is something more than com- 
fellow’s death, a ship touched at Ascension, and| mon!’’ was said by many. Even the man to whom 
found his journal, and his body, and possessions | all paid homage, the illustrious Canova, started, and 
there. Yet this unhappy man need not have died : | exclaimed, ‘* Quest’ opera di quel giovane Danese 
a little knowledge of the first principles of chem-| é fatta in uno stilo nuovo e grandioso!”’ Zoega 
istry would have saved him. We were struck re-' smiled. ‘It is bravely done!” said he. The 
cently with the expedient of some sailors in procuring | Danish songstress, Frederikke Brunn, was then in 
fresh water from salt, which, though perfectly fa-| Rome, and spoke enthusiastically of ‘Thorwaldsen’s 
miliar to us before, deserves notice, The apparatus | ‘‘ Jason.” She assisted the artist, and he was 
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enabled to get this figure cast in plaster; for he 
himself had no more money than was just sufficient 
for his expenses home. 

The last glass of wine had been already drunk 
as a farewell, the boxes packed, and the vetturino’s 
carriage was before the door at daybreak ; the boxes 
were fastened behind. ‘Then came a fellow trav- 
eller, the sculptor Hagemann, who was returning 
to his native city, Berlin. His passport was not 
ready. ‘Their departure must be put off until the 
next day; and ‘lhorwaldsen promised, although the 
vetturino complained and abused him, to remain so 
long. He staid—staid to win an immortal name 
un earth, and cast a lustre over Denmark. 

The British bombs have demolished the towers 
of Copenhagen ; the British have robbed us Danes 
of our fleet ; but, in our just indignation and bitter- 
ness thereat, we will remember that it was an Eng- 
lishman who rescued for us and our land's great- 
ness, thee, Albert ‘Thorwaldsen! an Englishman it 
was who, by the will of Providence, raised for us 
more than towers and spires; who cast more honor 
and glory around the nation’s name than all the 
ships of the Jand, with flag and cannon, could thun- 
der forth—it was the Englishman Thomas Hope. 

In the little studio which the artist was about to 
leave stood Hope, before the uncovered ‘* Jason.”’ 
[t was a life's moment in Thorwaldsen’s, and con- 
sequently, in the history of art. The rich stranger 
had been conducted there by a hired guide; for 
Canova had said that ‘* Jason’? was a work in a 
new and gigantic style. 

Thorwaldsen demanded only six hundred zechins 
for the completion of his work in marble. Hope 
immediately offered him eight hundred. His career 
of fame now began. 

THE END. 

On Sunday the 24th of March, 1844, a small 

arty of friends was assembled at the residence of 
ee Stampe, in Copenhagen. ‘Thorwaldsen was 
there, and was unusually lively, told stories, and 
spoke of a journey he intended to make to Italy in 
the course of the summer. Hahn’s tragedy of 
** Griseldis’’ was to be performed for the first time 
that evening at the theatre. Tragedy was not his 
favorite subject, but comedy, and particularly the 
comedies of Holberg ; but it was something new he 
was to see, and it had become a sort of habit with 
him to pass the evening in the theatre. About six 
o’clock, therefore, he went to the theatre alone. 
The overture had begun. On entering, he shook 
hands with a few of his friends, took his usual seat, 
stood up again to allow one to pass him, sat down 
again, bent his head—and was no more. The 
music continued. ‘Those nearest to him thought 
that he was only in a swoon, and he was borne 
out: but he was numbered with the dead. 


The Children of the New Forest. By Capt. Mar- 
ryat, R. N. Two vols. Hurst. 

We congratulate Capt. Marryat heartily on this 
admirable commencement of a series of stories for 
children. ‘These two volumes combine all the ex- 
cellences of Masterman Ready and The Settlers in 
Canada, with some that are peculiarly their own, 

The Children of the New Forest is a tale as sim- 
ply truthful, graphic, and elegant as those which 
we have named; and derives a greater degree of 
reality from the scene being laid within the range 
of English, history, instead of in imaginary settle- 
ments. Humphrey Armitage reclaims fields from 
the waste; tames wild animals, and makes them 


NEW FOREST—JERUSALEM. 
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domestic ; uses saw and hatchet as effectually as 
his predecessors; but amid circumstances which 
young readers can realize to themselves. And his 
brother, with some of the other characters, leads 
the young mind onward by easy steps, from scenes 
of mere domestic to scenes of public or political in- 
terest. 

The historical element in the Children of the New 
Forest is conceived in a tone sufficiently liberal te 
reconcile the independent thinker, with sufficien 
deference to conventional opinions to repel no one 
There is a really healthy tone of moral feeling 
about all Captain Marryat’s writings, rendered evi- 
dent in many ways, and especially by an air of 
manly candor, and freedom from anxious reserves. 
His style, too, from its sterling simplicity, is admi- 
rably adapted to children. In short, we strongly 
suspect him to be our best existing writer for young 
people. He gives them what they really feel inter- 
ested in; and his tone, in these books written for 
nursery libraries, is such as to inspire boys with 
frank manliness, girls with firm womanliness. If, 
as we hope, the Children of the New Forest, which 
is issued in a very elegant form as the first book in 
a Juvenile Library to be written by Captain Mar- 
ryat, prove the first of a long series of kindred 
tales, many honest little hearts will have reason 
to be thankful.— Examiner. 





JERUSALEM. 
BY WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


Tuov City of the Lord whose name 

The angelic host in wonder tells ; 
The halo of whose endless fame 

All earthly splendor far excels— 
To thee, from Judah’s stable mean, 

Arose the prince from Jesse’s stem, 
And since hath deathless glory been 

With thee, Jerusalem ! 


What though thy temples, domes, and towers, 
That man in strength and weakness made, 
Are, with their priests and regal powers, 
In lowly dust and ashes laid ! 
The story of thine ancient time 
Steals on us, as it stole on them, 
Thrice hallowed by the lyre sublime 
Of thee, Jerusalem ! 


We see within thy porches, Paul 
Uplift the arm, the voice command, 
Whose heaven-taught zeal, whose earnest call, 
Could rouse or paralyze the land— 
Though gold and pomp were his, and more, 
For God he spurned the glittering gem, 
And cast him prostrate all before 
Thy gates, Jerusalem | 


Even from the Mw int of Olives now, 

When morning |ifts her shadowy veil, 
And smiles o’er Moab’s lofiy brow, 

And beauteous Jordan’s stream and vale, 
The ruins o’er the region spread, 

May witness of thine ancient fame, 
The very grave-yards of thy dead— 

Of thee, Jerusalem! 


The temple in its gorgeous state, 

That in a dreadful ruin fell, 
The fortress and the golden gate, 

Alike the saddening story tell, 
How he by Hinnom’s vale was led 

To Caiaphas, with mocking shame, 
That glad redemption might be shed 

O’er thee, Jerusalers 
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Fast by the Virgin’s tomb, and by 

These spreading olives, bend the knee, 
For here his pangs and suffering sigh 

Thrilled through thy caves, Gethsemane ; 
*T was here, beneath the olive shade, 

The man of many sorrows came, 
With tears, as never mortal shed, 

For thee, Jerusalem ! 


Around Siloam’s ancient tombs 

A solemn grandeur still must be ; 
And oh, what mystic meaning looms 

By thy dread summits, Calvary ! 
Phe groaning earth, that felt the shock 

Of mankind’s crowning sin and shame, 
Gave up the dead, laid bare the rock, 

For fallen Jerusalem ! 

Kind woman’s heart forgets thee not, 

For Mary’s image lights the scene : 
And, casting back the inquiring thought 

To what thou art, what thou hast been, 
Ah! well may pilgrims heave the sigh, 

When they remember all thy fame, 
And shed the tear regrettingly 

O’er thee, Jerusalem! 

For awful desolation lies, 

In heavy shades, o’er thee and thine, 
As ’t were to frown of sacrifice, 

And tell thy story, Palestine ; 
But never was there darkness yet 

Whereto His glory never came ; 
And guardian angels watch and wait 

By thee, Jerusalem! 

The lustre of thine ancient fame 

Shall yet in brighter beams arise, 
And heavenly measures to thy name 

Rejoice the earth, make glad the skies ; 
And, with thy gathered thousands, then 

Oh! Love and Peace shall dwell with them, 
And God’s own glory shine again 

O’er thee, Jerusalem ! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Feb. 3, 1848. 

Lovis Puitirre is wrong in not changing a 
ministry notoriously obnoxious to the nation. M. 
Guizot, in braving unpopularity, and haughtily pro- 
claiming that no concessions can be made to the 
opposition, works the ruin of the government. 
His dynastic antagonists in the chambers wax des- 
perate or indifferent. In a crisis probably near, 
they will scarcely attempt to sustain the monarchy. 

Feb. 10. 

Upwards of sixty banquets, over the surface of 
France, in centres of population and opinion, have 
been allowed ; the principal speeches, enunciating 
all adversary sentiments and plans, bave appeared 
in both the Paris and provincial journals. The 
example of such manifestations is irresistible for 
the metropolis. How can the government contrive 
to prevent the undertaking here? The exhumation 
of an old tyrannical law of 1790 only aggravates 
the danger and difficulty. We shall see a hazard- 
ous struggle. 





Feb. 12. 
Nothing more improvident and harsh than the 





use of the epithets d/ind or hostile in the king’s 
speech, as spite to the opposition deputies who at- 
tended the banquets. It drove them into the 
scheme of a Paris banquet—into a league with the 
radicals—when they were utterly averse to ex- 
tremes. Their irritation and their dilemma were 
seen ; a sensible conservative in the chamber of dep- 
uties proposed a modification of the address, which 
would have mollified and relieved; the king and 
ministry were themselves so //:nd or hostile as to 
persist in the repetition of the stigma; the studied 
omission of the king as a toast, at the banquets, 
rendered him and his family and courtiers vindie- 
tive. All was then lost. 

Tuesday preceding that of the popular outbreak, 
I went to the stated soirée of M. Guizot, under the 
persuasion that his fate was to be decided soon, and 
with some curiosity about his looks and his com- 
pany. His mien indicated a degree of anxiety and 
dread such as I never expected to see there; his 
face was habitually cheerful or placid at his recep- 
tions; the spacious salon was thinly attended ; 
dismalness pervaded the whole affair. My mind 
received presentiments so engrossing, that, in 
crossing the Place Vendome, I was insensible to 
the approach of a carriage, the pole of which 
knocked me down, fortunately in a way to hurt me 
but little. My family prepared the next day cards 
of invitation for a hundred and twenty persons, to 
a soirée in celebration of Washington's birth-day. 
On Friday I became sure of the beginning of a 
revolution on that day, which was selected for the 
banquet, and accordingly caused the invitations to 
be suppressed. 

Feb. 29. 

On Monday, the 2ist, I repaired to the soirée 
of Gaultier de Rumi!ly, the intimate friend of Odil- 
lon Barrot, and one of the heads of the Gauche in 
the chamber of deputies. There I first learned 
that the ministry had resolved on the employment 
of force to prevent the banquet, and that the op- 
position deputies had in consequence renounced it 
for themselves, and thus left the strife exclusively 
between radicalism and royalty. ‘They and the 
government thus committed fatal mistakes. They 
rendered themselves impotent; the government, 
if it succeeded one day in repelling the multitude, 
who were resolved on some manifestation, could 
not do so without a great suffusion of blood, which 
would infuriate the whole body of the people. An 
exterminating contest was doubly impossible, be- 
cause the soldiery would not persevere, and the 
National Guards would finally side against the 
court. I stated these considerations when ques- 
tioned by some deputies on my views of the case : 
they heard me repeat my prediction, uttered to 
several persons a week or more previously—* the 
evacuation of the Palace of the Tuileries on the 
24th, Thursday’’—with a singular mixture’ of 
alarm and half-incredulity. I caleulated that the 
preliminary movements of predetermined and ar- 
ranged revolution would be made on the 22d, by 
the parading of comparatively small bodies of ri- 
oters, and the quiet assemblage at different points 
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of large bodies of idlers and workmen, to be fol- 
lowed by general turn-out on Wednesday, with 
barricades, and a final grand march, by different 
routes, on Thursday, to the Tuileries. All this 
I witnessed in my rovings during the three days— 
exactly the same as those of July, 1830. 

An exact, systematic political fraternity, by va- 
rious modes of mutual intelligence, has long ex- 
isted between the multitudinous divisions of the 
mechanics and other laborers in and out of doors 
throughout the capital and its environs. A hun- 
dred thousand men and lads could be thus set in 
political action, in strategie array, within less than 
twenty hours. Whoever traversed the streets of 
the different quarters on the 25th, must have beheld 
works called barricades, which might be supposed 
to have required the efforts of fifty thousand sturdy 
operatives. They were chiefly formed during two 
nights. ‘The committee of freemasons, who have 
just tendered their aid to the provisional govern- 
ment, announced that the ateliers (work-shops and 
factories) contained forty thousand. 

It was on the square at the south end of the 
Palais Royal that the bloodiest and most obstinate 
engagement between the mob and the municipal 
guard took place. The edifice called the Water- 
castle, (from being over a public fountain,) in which 
the guard defended themselves, is totally defaced 
by shots and missiles. This body of city troops, 
between five and six thousand, consisted of picked 
troopers, from the regular army, was skilfully dis- 
tributed, and did considerable execution. It alone 
proved steadily faithful to the government. Not 
more than a fifth or sixth, however, perished. The 
survivors are disbanded officially, and remain hid- 
den in town or country. It was truly a harrowing 
sight that of the brave fellows flying, when over- 
powered by numbers, before their exasperated as- 
sailants, throwing aside their arms, ammunition, 
and helmets, and here and there cut down with 
sabres or pierced through with bayonets. 

The windows and balcony of my apartment, on 
the Rue de Rivoli, embrace a prospect of the 
palace and gardens of the Tuileries, the quay on 
the other side, the whole street, part of the Place 
de la Concorde, the bridge, and the palace of the 
deputies—theatres of special vivacity and grave 
incidents in the insurrection. Squadrons of cav- 
alry galloped under us with drawn swords,- to 
charge the multitude on the place between the 
ministry of marine and the Egyptian obelisk. On 
the 23d we looked down, rather amused than 
otherwise, on the process of barricading the open- 
ing of the Rue d’Alger: about twenty gamins, 
or street-lads, and two or three ruffian adults, were 
engaged in placing across several cabriolets and 
coupés which they had seized in the street and the 
yards. ‘The owners and their drivers were supe- 
rior in number and strength, and might have pitched 
the patriots into the Rue de Rivoli, but they con- 
tented themselves with a scolding-bout. Some 
fifteen soldiers stood near, laughed at or with the 
boys, and when these retired to enjoy the same 
fun elsewhere, quietly assisted the carriage-owners 
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in raising and removing their property Before 
and after the reduction of the palace, our attention 
was arrested by the fraternizing (the technical 
term) of hundreds of the regular infantry with the 
workmen, combatants in blue smock-frocks, some 
with swords merely, others with knives or blud- 
geons, and numbers with muskets which had been 
plundered from the shops or thrown away by the 
municipal guard. I observed that not a few of the 
heroes and the soldiery kissed each other, and that 
the latter generally and gladly transferred their 
arms and ammunition. It was when the Nation- 
al Guards, called out the second day—too late 
for their pride or efficiency—put forth cries of 
** Long live Reform!” and the troops before the 
palace refused to listen to Marshal Bugeaud, that 
Louis began to feel himself in extreme danger, 
that he consented to abdicate in favor of his 
grandson. Whenever the regulars, who were 
despatched to the neighborhood of the palace, to 
the number of at least twenty-five thousand, (infan- 
try, dragoons, artillery,) came into sight of the 
bodies of the National Guards stationed at many 
points, and of the masses of the people near them, 
a universal shout of Vive la Ligne rose, and 
seemed to be kindly felt by all except the officers. 
No spectator could fail to perceive that all incli- 
nation to fight each other was wanting; and no 
government that may be installed for years to come 
will set reliance on the army for defence against 
the faubourgs of Paris. 

We contemplated, with our lorgnettes, and could 
distinctly see with the naked eye, the royal family 
leaving the palace, with few attendants. The king 
and queen, and the princesses and children, on foot, 
halting a little before the first basin—hearing the 
triumphant uproar of the multitude, masters of the 
side-gates and the entrances of their splendid castle 
—and then hastening to escape by the distant open- 
ing into the Place de la Concorde, afforded a picture 
and lesson of the freaks of fortune, not easily to be 
forgotten in any of its strange details. I do not 
think that Louis Philippe and his queen were half 
way to the opening, before the flags of the gamins 
were waving from the balcony in which they sat in 
all pomp on the Ist of May last, the king’s anniver- 
sary, while a monster orchestra, a vast iJ]umination, 
gorgeous fireworks, and hundreds of thousands of 
citizens, delighted them as evidence of the majesty 
and security of the throne. The London papers 
abound with narratives of the perils and sufferings 
which they underwent in their flight to the coast. 
We could not discover the least inclination of the 
victors in the palace to follow or molest them. Not 
an individual was in pursuit; it is not ascertained 
that they met any obstruction, or were really ex- 
posed to any risk of violence or outrage, in any por- 
tion of their journey. The possessors of the chat- 
eau were too busy in exploring the sumptuous 
apartments, so new to their vision, and the well- 
stocked kitchens and larders, to think of catching 
or annoying the royal fugitives. Louis XVI. on 
the scaffold, and Charles X., conducted as he was 
to Cherbourg, made exits more flattering, in regard 












to official and personal importance, than Louis Phil- 
ippe, as he trudged, without molestation, along the 
great avenue, and entered safely the one-horse 
shabby vehicle, near the obelisk shining with his 
name in golden characters. No indication was 
given of either pity or fear; and those who held 
high stations, or most frequently attended his levees, 
epeak of the revolution indeed with regret, looking 
to its probable or possible sequel, but not of the 
monarch or the dynasty. 

The tri-colored flag on the palace was quickly 
supplanted by the red streamer—symbol of blood 
and vengeance. For two days every one wore a 
piece of red ribbon in the button-hole, in humble 
conformity. The provisional government relieved 
the mederate world by reinstating the old banner 
of glory. We all carry, now, tri-colored badges 
of republicanism. In the evening of the 23d, the 
occupants of the palace fed two huge bonfires, 
near the walls, and within our ken, with the rich 
furniture of the interior. Until nearly one in the 
morning, beds, chairs, sofas, curtains and so forth, 
were thrown from the windows into the flames. 
I had thrown myself on my bed, having taken off 
only my coat; every hour, the flaring on my 
window was such that I moved to it, supposing 
that torches had been applied to the edifice itself. 
The inmates, however, found so much to eat and 
drink, that they stopped with the furniture, and 
put themselves at table or at rest. Between three 
and four in the morning, the ordinary silence 
reigned; more light than usual came from the 
windows, and belonged, I presume, to the wassail. 
As the wind was a gale from the west, if the ex- 
tensive structure had been fired, the devastation 
must have been most awful on the other side, 
comprehending the gallery of the Louvre and its 
inestimable contents. On the Rue de Rivoli we 
should have been exempt from flakes and flames ; 
yet the scene would have been appalling, and the 
excitement enough to beget other frantic excesses. 
The orgies might have travelled far and wide. 
There was abundant destruction of window-glass 
on both fronts; the window-frames are partly 
shattered ; and portions of the roof are damaged, 
apparently from fire. On the 25th, hosts of the 
inhabitants and visitors of the capital hied to the 
garden of the Tuileries, and were allowed to sur- 
vey the apartments of the palace, under their won- 
derfully changed aspect, and such hosts too, for 
the motley myriad of guests. No disorder oc- 
curred. At night, both silence and solitude pre- 
vailed on our side of the Tuileries ; lights appeared 
here and there iv the windows. At three in the 
morning, the same stillness honored the adjacent 
streets. ‘The miracle of miracles lies in the quick 
subsequent restoration of order and old appearances 


throughout the capital, and the personal security |. 


with which it may be perambulated night and day. 
No pillage; no affrays; no annoyance of any 
individuals ; prodigious processions, and other 
assemblages, without the least disturbance; the 
working-classes, however, are not, as yet, what 
they are called ; business is stagnant ; credit mor- 
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ibund, and dread and doubt rife in every reflect 
ing mind. 

The downfall of the Orleans dynasty was, 
doubtless, precipitated by the blindness and obsti- 
nacy of the court and cabinet; but it was to hap- 
pen sooner or later. This belief prevailed for 
months, in my mind; it had been often expressed 
long before the proximate causes arrived. France 
is essentially democratic in all circumstances; the 
government moved constantly in opposition ; it 
royalized to the utmost—abridged all liberties, 
relied on packed electoral colleges and bought ma- 
jorities ; it thought itself safe, whatever its policy 
internal or external, with a large standing army 
spread over the realm, a garrison of thirty thou- 
sand, and a picked municipal guard of six thou- 
sand for thecapital. It distrusted, seemed to defy, 
and utterly disaffected, the national guards. Dis- 
gust, moreover, with the rottenness laid open in 
the trials of dignitaries for peculation and bribery, 
and the traffic in offices acknowledged by M. 
Guizot in the chamber of deputies, reached even 
the lowest of the working classes—pervaded all 
ranks; and this penetrative sentiment appears to 
have reconciled many of the old conservatives, not 
only to the fate of the Orleans monarchy, but to 
the perpetual exclusion of all monarchy. You 
would be astonished at the numbers, who, three 
weeks ago, repelled and derided the very idea or 
imagination of a republic in France, that now 
readily proffer allegiance and every aid to the 
provisional government. It is because all, except 
the inveterate legitimists, regard royalty as stone 
dead—resuscitation as hopeless in any division of 
the country. The readiness and enthusiasm with 
which the rural districts, equally with the towns 
and cities, hailed the proclamation of the republic, 
manifests that the removal of pression alone suf- 
ficed to accomplish its establishment. There are, 
however, serious grounds of apprehension in respect 
to the nature of the future institutions, and the 
maintenance of internal tranquillity. “ The last hope 
of royalty in Europe is prolonged anarchy in France. 
We may presume that from without all engines 
of mischief will be set in motion, though war 
should be avoided. The national convention to 
form a constitution, is to be elected by universal 
suffrage ; to consist of nine hundred members ; and 
to open its session in Paris, on the 20th of next 
month. By that time, a hundred political clubs, 
of extreme complexion and doctrine, will have been 
formed here, and a thousand schemes of govern- 
ment will be urged with passion. The legitimists 
are elate with hope ; their committees exert them- 
selves incredibly. A poor chance that of Henry 
V., undertaking to propitiate and govern the icon- 
oclasts of the faubourgs. 





[Extract from the letter of another correspondent.| 

Tue stirring events of the past fortnight have 
kept every mind on the gui vive. When we rise 
in the morning our first thoughts are, ‘‘ What may 
this day bring forth?’’ and our last thoughts at 
night are those of thankfulness for protection from 
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violence. It seems like a dream—the troubled 
visions of the night, ‘‘as deep sleep falleth on 
man’’—when we look abroad on the deserted 
palace and gardens of the Tuileries, and ask, 
where are the great, the gay, and the beautiful, 
who, fifteen days ago, thronged the saloons, and 
wandered through the avenues of this vast in- 
closure? Echo will answer, ‘‘ Where?’ This 
will not continue ; a new state of things has taken 
the place of what has been, and a purer, a better 
form of government will furnish to the world an 
example that elegance, refinement, and taste, are 
not restricted to monarchies, or dependent on 
courts. 

We have heard many anecdotes connected with 
the plebeian occupation of the ancient palace of the 
Tuileries ; some very creditable to the French as 








with the back of his sabre, ‘‘ Don’t you see the 
lady, Pierre? Do you forget you are a French- 
man? Give way there for the lady ;’’ and imme- 
diately a lane was made with great respect and she 
passed safely through. At another house the mob 
mounted the stairs toask for arms. ‘* My friends,” 
said the owner of the hotel, ‘‘do not come up 
stairs; you will frighten the women; they will 
think you wish to rob.” ** How, sir? We are 
not thieves !’’ They then went quietly down, and 
waited till the gentleman sent to them all the arms 
he could muster. They then retired, well sat~- 
isfied. 

The consul of the United States thonght it well, 
after conversation with Mr. Rush, to send to the 
provisional government, as an offering for the walls 
of the Hotel de Ville, three fine American engrav- 


a people, while others convince us that mobs in | ings, viz., the large Daguerreotype of the Senate, 
all countries are composed of the same elements. |a full-length portrait of Mr. Polk, and another of 


The apartments of the Duchess of Orleans were 
respected by the throng in a manner to do them 
honor. The table of herself and her two sons 
was arranged for their mid-day repast, when they 
were compelled to leave the castle ; on it were 


the little silver cups, forks, spoons, &c., of the | 


children, and around, on the floor, were scattered 
their various toys. The latter were catefully 
gathered by a man in a blouse, or working-frock, 
put into a corner, and carefully covered. The 
silver, with the diamonds and other ornaments of 
the duchess, and a considerable sum of money, were 
also collected and thrown into a bath-tub, a man 
seating himself upon it, and not suffering any one 
to touch it, until a detachment of the Polytechnic 
School, escorted by the national guard, carried all 
these valuables to the government treasury. 

The night of the attack the mob chose a king 
and queen, and feasted in the hall of the palace 
upon the wine and viands found in the cellars and 
kitchens—a very pretty young woman, by no 
means remarkable for the neatness of her attire, 
was placed inthe chair of state, called the throne, 
and there received the obstreperous homage of her 
compeers. Boys of thirteen and fourteen years 
were marching about on the balconies and roofs, 
and dancing in the garden, in the long red liveries 
of the late king, and were greeted on all sides with 
bursts of merriment. 

On the Place de le Concorde during the fierce 
struggle between the municipal guard and the peo- 
ple, a man, standing near a lovely young peasant 
girl, said to her quickly, ‘‘ Save that man !”’ turn- 

ng to a municipal officer. ‘‘ How shall I do this?” 
‘* Say he is your father.”” The girl threw herself 
into the officer’s arms, crying, ‘‘ Spare him !—spare 
my father!” He was saved! This is truly no- 
ble, and worthy a place in Roman annals. 

During the height of the popular fury, and while 
the people were constructing barricades in every 
part of the city, an old and respectable lady wished 
to enter the hotel of her son. The crowd was 
dense, and she was about to give up the attempt, 
when a young man of the middle class said to 
another, at the same time giving him a little knock 








Washington at the age of forty. His main object 
was the greater security of American persons and 
interests. The consular protection seems to be 
much prized as well by the French and English 
as the Americans. ‘The secretary of his office an¢ 
a valet accompanied the engravings to the Hotel de 
Ville. They were received within and without, 
with repeated shouts of Long live the American 
republic——vive le consul des Etats Unis! and for- 
mal thanks being expressed by Mr. Garnier Pages, 
one of the government, proces verbal of the trans- 
action was drawn up and recorded. The pictures 
will be hung when the formal substitution of repub- 


les x ° 
|lican images for the royal is undertaken. 


The consul is preparing, in French, for the use 
of the constituent assembly, a comprehensive view 
of the principles, forms, practice and results of 
our American constitutions. God grant that the 
French theorists may comprehend and properly 
apply them ! 


From the Newspapers. 
Tue provisional government has issued the fol 
lowing proclamation :— 


Citizens,—The government which has just fallen 
systematically led the finances of the country towards 
an abyss. In spite of the warnings of its friends, 
of its enemies, and even of those who were indiffer- 
ent, it exhausted the sources of the public fortune. 
At the day of its birth, the French republic received 
the heavy inheritance ; it accepted it with a resolu- 
tion to bear it without flinching. The work is 
doubtless immense, but the provisional government 
is not disconcerted at it. The issue of the will of 
the people, and supported by it, it knows that its 
strength is equal to all present difficulties, as well 
as those which may arise. The codperation of all 
citizens has saved liberty ; it will save the public 
fortune. The provisiona] government has provided 
for all; it seeks with activity the means of largely 
diminishing the expenses of the state. It is certain 
of being able to effect it. The rest regards the cit- 
izens ; their fate, that of commerce, industry, the 
future, and the prosperity of national labor, are in 
their hands. The government adjures them to 
think of the means. At the same time it does not 
demand any extraordinary sacrifice from them. To 
provide against all finoucial difficulties, of which 
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prudence commands the prevision, a simple antici- 
pation in the receipts of the taxes will suffice ; let 
all citizens immediately, and by anticipation imme- 
diately, pay into the treasury whatever remains un- 
paid of their taxes forthe year, or at least for the 
first six months, and all financial difficulties will 


Ye removed. The financial state of affairs will im-| i 


“nediately react on the political one; the credit of 
the state, manifestly firm, secures private credit ; 
the circulation, for several years insufficient, in- 
creases in large proportion ; labor resumes its course 
on the best condition, and the amelioration of the 
Jot of the working classes founds the tranquillity of 
the state on the immutable basis of justice. The 
provisional government therefore makes an ener- 
getic appeal to all citizens. It is not their personal 
interest which it invokes; it only wishes to cause 
to vibrate in the heart of the country patriotism and 
devotedness. Profoundly devoted to the interests 
of the people, the provisional government waits, 
with firm confidence, the result of this appeal to 
the patriotism of France. 

(Signed by members of provisional government.) 


The Archbishop of Paris, attended by two vicars, 
has presented himself to the provisional government, 
expressing himself in the following terms :— 


I come not to make any solemn manifestation to 
you. You already know my sentiments, for I have 
declared them by my public acts. But I am happy 
in telling you that you may be assured of the loyal 
concurrence of ull the clergy of Paris. This is not 
a protestation of which Iam not certain. I have 
seen the ecclesiastics at all points of my diocese 
manifest the most ardent desire to join in preserv- 
ing public order, so far as their functions will allow 
them. 


M. Dupont (de l’Eure,) president of the provis- 
ional government, replied :— 


The provisional government receives with the 
most lively satisfaction your adhesion to the govern- 
ment of the French republic. Liberty and religion 
are two sisters equally interested in living well to- 
gether. We rely upon your concurrence and upon 
that of your clergy, as you and they may rely upon 
the sentiments of good will of the provisional gov- 
ernment. 


A deputation of the central republican society 
was received, at the Hotel de Ville, by M. de 
Lamartine. M.A. Blanqui presented an address 
demanding the suppression of all the laws which 
might impede the right of association, and the lib- 
erty of the press, and intimating the propriety of 
dismissing all the law authorities who were in 
power on February 24. M. de Lamartine replied 
as follows :— 


Gentlemen—The determinations of the provis- 
‘onal government, relative to the first of your 
demands, have anticipated your present proceed- 
ings. We have swept away unanimously those 
laws of September in which were written down the 
restrictions enacted against the liberty of the press. 
When a revolution is effected in the name of what 
is most holy and most noble, the first duty of that 
revolution is to free from impediments the material 
organs of thought. In consequence, the provisional 
government is preparing for the National Assembly, 
after having effaced from our codes the laws of 
September, a series of enactments of the widest 
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tenor to ensure the most complete liberty of thought 
under every form. As io the right of association, 
there is a circumstance to be remarked on that point 
which cannot escape your intelligence. There is 
something in it which relates to action, and action 
ought to be subjected to regulations—in that respect 
it differs from the expression of thought. But the 
future legislation will be wide, and will only apply 
to the right of association such restrictions as are 
necessary for public order ; that will, no doubt, suf- 
fice for all well-intentioned citizens, who ought not 
to desire to carry out their individual will over the 
rights of the nation. 


M. A. Blanqui said :— 
We had also to present to the provisional gov- 
ernment an address, praying it to postpone the 


period of the election, which appears to us too close 
at hand, but probably it is not too late. 

M. de Lamartine replied :— 

You ask the government to go back on a decision 
which it has come to for the general interest. I 
shall not enter into any discussion with you on the 
subject, for it would be a dialogue without result. 
My colleagues and myself have considered that our 
first duty, after what we have done to sanction the 
liberty of the country, was to restore as speedily as 
sa por to the nation itself, the powers which we 

ad seized for the common safety, and not to pro- 
long the kind of dictatorship which we had assumed 
under the empire of circumstances. 


We read in the Presse :—‘‘ The meetings and 
deputations of workmen increase in number, but 
not in turbulence. This is a fact which all must 
take pleasure in remarking. Yesterday, 2,000 
workmen went to the Luxembourg and desired to 
see M. Louis Blane. At 3 o’clock, another 
meeting was held in the Place du Carrousel, and 
in the evening there was to be a very considerable 
one in the Rue Madame. Besides these, all the 
public places have, for several days, presented the 
serious but peaceable spectacle of assemblages of 
workmen having only the common object of the 
immediate amelioration of the lot of those who 
labor. We dwell upon the word ‘ immediate,’ 
because, in our minds, there lies the great diffi- 
culty ; that is a point in the question which may 
render it insolvable. But we will not anticipate 
observations upon embarrassments with which the 
future threatens us, but which, possibly, the same 
futurity, fecund in patriotism and energy, will know 
how to overcome, or at least to render innocuous. 
All the workmen who at this noment are agitating 
appear to be guided by one sentiment—that of 
having the rates of wages fixed by means of a 
tariff to be drawn up by the government, and con- 
verted into a law by the approaching legislature.” 


The Presse has the following on the recent 
decrees of the provisional government :— 


It costs us pain to find fault, wishing only to 
warn and stimulate; but it affords us pleasure to 
praise. We therefore eagerly give our approbation 
to the three decrees which were published yesterda 
in the Moniteur. The first, which establishes in all 
commercial and manufacturing towns a national dis 
count bank ; the second, which creates in Paris 3 
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national discount bank, with a capital of 20,000- | ments, and of the calm which everywhere prevails 


000fr. ; the third, which raises the interest upon the 
deposits in the saving’s bank from 4 to 5 per cent. 
Just are the motives on which this last decree are 
founded, and laudable are the intentions of the two 
others, which associate, on equal terms, the state, 
the towns, and the subscribers. Our only fear is 
that the capital of 20,000,000fr., at which the cap- 
ital of the Paris discount bank is fixed, will prove 
but a drop of water in the ocean of commerce and 
manufacture, in that vast ocean which may carry 
everything away. 


The Union, which was lately the organ of the 
legitimist party, exhorts to union, and counsels the 
public to avoid alike blind confidence and ground- 
leas fear. It says :— 


We have to fly from two dangers, a blind secu- 
rity, an unreasonable fear. Some amuse them- 
selves by exaggerating fear, others take pleasure 
in affecting security ; let us maintain a medium of 
reason and justice between these two extremes. It 
is evident that France is in a crisis of revolution 
which imprudence or temerity would render fatal ; 
but we shall be able to get out of it by firmness and 
by wisdom. After all, it is only a small number 
who take pleasure in confusion; the immense 
majority of the nation desires liberty with order ; 
and is it given to some men to beat down the will 
of all’ There are some politicians who would 
require fear to become contagious, because, from a 
state of universal alarm, they could create circum- 
stances propitious to their ambition. These politi- 
cians are the able men of yesterday, who have 
pushed their fine régime into an abyss, and who 
think that the world continues to believe in their 
genius. No! their counsels of fear will not be lis- 
tened to; France has the instinct of her perils, but 
she is also conscidus of her strength. Others would 
desire the security to be profound, that is to say, 
without foresight and senseless. That would be 
the prelude to a sort of fatalism, in which society 
might perish. Let us avoid these two contrary 
dangers. We point them out to our friends, we 
point them out to the men of the provisional gov- 
ernment. All ought fully to study the situation of 
France. Let them keep from those who frighten 
them—let ther keep from those who lull them into 
security. It is by courage, by wisdom, by a rea- 
sonable, calm, and sustained confidence, that they 
may overcome difficulties, and thwart the hideous 
hopes which would attach to anarchy. 


9th March, two o'clock. 
Tue leading articles of the Paris journals of 
this day are not of a very interesting character 
taken generally, but some of the extracts are worth 
giving. We begin with the National on the 
probable position of France as regards foreign pow- 
ers :— 


Our previsions relative to the foreign powers ap- 
ear likely to be confirmed. We learn by the 
Finglish journals that the Prussian ambassador at 
London has declared to Lord Palmerston that his 
government would remain a neutral, if not indiffer- 
ent, spectator of the revolution which has been 
accomplished in France. Information which we 
have received from a person who arrived yesterday 
from Berlin authorizes to believe that in fact peace 
will not be troubled in that quarter. The news of 
the events at Paris, of the adhesions of the depart- 





have thrown the court of Prussia into great agita- 
tion. The enthusiasm of the population of Berlin 
did not permit Frederick William to change his 
disquietudes into menaces. He comprehended that, 
and has resigned his mind to leave us undisturbed. 
The liberal opposition, become more powerful and 
more determined, calls for new concessions, and 
thus occupied at home, it is impossible for the King 
of Prussia to think of renewing the wild attempt 
of 1792. Were he even inclined, he would not be 
able probably this time to induce his people to march 
against us. The affair of Neuchatel could alone 
excite his anger ; but that question is not a popular 
one in Prussia. Public opinion has already had 
occasion to declare itself on that point; it is unwilling 
that the king should engage the whole nation in 
the defence of an interest, of but little importance 
in itself, and altogether personal to himself; much 
more would it disapprove at present of the conduct 
of Frederick William in commencing a war, des- 
tined certainly to become general. ‘Thus, whatever 
may be the regrets, the fears, and the anger of the 
Prussian court, it is almost without arms against 
us: it must be satisfied to curse France in secret, 
without attacking us. Austria on her part is too 
much occupied with Italy to think of us.. Russia 
alone remains, but reduced to her proper strength, 


separated from us by Poland and Germany, in want . 


of money, she will probably postpone her plans, if 
she entertains any hostile ones. We continue, 
consequently, to think that none of these powers 
will be tempted to interfere in our affairs. They 
are aware, besides, how France is accustomed to 
receive troublesome visitors of that kind, and the 
perfect security which prevails here will be to them 
a sign of the little disquietude which their plans 
cause. 

We learn from Toulouse that a band of from 
1,500 to 2,000 malefactors, all armed, had de- 
scended from la Barousse, (Hautes-Pyrénées,) and 
pillaged and devastated the villages in the arron- 
dissement of Saint Gaudens. M. Joly, the com- 
missary of the provisional government at Toulouse, 
sent a commissary to Saint Gaudens, who ascer- 
tained that new devastations had taken place. 
The brigands had occupied the communes of 
Estenos, Bagiry, Bertren, and Luscan, and had 
entered houses by force, completely pillaging and 
sacking them. ‘The house of M. de Goulard, an 
ex-deputy of the Hautes-Pyrénées, was sacked, 


| the most valuable furniture taken away, and a sum 


of 3,000fr. extorted from a domestic. In some 
villages several landowners had been seized by the 
brigands, and obliged to pay ransom for their 
release. Strong detachments of troops and na- 
tional guards had been sent against them. A 
conflict took place between them and a detachment 
of the national guard, in which the former had four 
men killed and several wounded, and were eventu- 
ally driven to the mountains. Twenty-five of 
them were captured ; the national guard sustaineo 
no loss. The judicial authorities of Toulouse 
immediately ordered an investigation to be com 
menced. The inhabitants of different places haa 
taken arms to resist attacks which they expected 
these malefactors would venture to make on various 
towns. 
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Paospectvs.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
\.ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
eluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
eriticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, an 4 Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
ronsider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
nse of the thunder of T'he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies, 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, on Politicians, with 
all perts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent Americau to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connectivn with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hasteni 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shail systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreigs 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable t 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapia 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe tha 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the wor indispensable in every well-in- 
formed or. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination. and 
Ds a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the stan of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livina Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lrevert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
msure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . . $2000 
Nine “ vi ° ° . . $40 00 
Twelve“ ‘* ° ° ° - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes. to the end of 1847, 
hanaseimely bound, and packed iu neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
pound, or a do!lar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
pe worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
60 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
a there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula. 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissior 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselve 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer 
ences, 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within tne definition of a newspaper given in the law 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspapes 
postage, (i¢cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued m 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, th 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four o% 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great; 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies, 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives 19 





eighteen months. 





Wasuineton, 2? Dec.. 1948. 


Ur all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, “hts 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current interaunre of tne 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human miwo se 


the utmost expansion of the presert age. 


J.@. ADAMs 
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